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introduction to the community development concept. In chapter 2, L. 

Gary emphasizes three distinctive features of the community 
approach: (1) popular or broad-based participation, (2) community as 
an important concept, and (3) the holistic nature of concern. In '^The 
Information Self-help Approach", H- Y.McClusky suggests that the 
right kind of . information applied by knowledgeable participants at 
strategic junctures can make a difference in community developments 
In chapter 4, *H. Thomas places heavy emphasis upon, the "special 
problem" as the target for resolution in a problem-solving approach. 
He illustrates how a common interest in a particular problem goes 
beyond the limited locational criteria of communi-jty- H« M. Evensen, 
writing on the experimentai approach, reveals a growing concern among, 
agencies and institutions in the. applicatiqii of a q&asi-experimental 
design to community-deyelopment activitiesH, G. S. Abshier, in '"The 
Demonstration Approach emphasizes the difference between a true 
experimen'tal program and a demonstration. Finally, R. J. Salmon and 
G. km Tapper discuss the dynamic approach of j>ower-conf lict. They * 
explore the meaning of power in the community^development process 
.today. Biographical sketches of the authors are included. • 
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SIX APPROACHES TO COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 
. AN INTRODUCTION 

Huey B- Long. Robert G. Anderson, and Jon A. Blubau^h 
The'^Project 

Thc.ycars 1960-1970 were, among many things/a time of questioning; a time that 
gave impetus to inquiry and open conversation. Few areas of life and professional 
practice were exempted from the spirit of examination. In every facet of society, 
techniques and methods of the past were under challenge. ^ ^ 

In this^spirit. Otto Hoi.berg of the University of Nebraska, then chairman of the 
Comitiunity Development Division of the NUEA, appointed a publications 
coiTimittee to consider a study .of selected community development practices. The 
committee was composed of Robert O. Anderson "of Michigan State University, 
Robert Senecal of the Kansas Board of. Regents, Keith Wilson of t he University of 
Uta+i,and Hiicy Long of the Unive4;sily of Georgia. Jon Blubaugh of the University 
of Kansas replaced Senecal on the committee, and Long replaced Ander'son as" 
chairman, in December of 1969, , , ' ^ 

A review of community development literature during 1968-1969 revealed the need 
for several publications to deal with different aspects of community development, 
e.}»!,, philosophical objectives,, community development theory, community 
devclpDment techniques, administrative procedures for community development 
. progrWriming^and the community development agent. /Ippfc^flc/ie^/c; Community 
' Dexx'fopment was designed as a broad, introductory pilot publication to test the 
fcasih^lity of such a series, « 

It is not the purpose of Approaches to Conimunity'Development to provide an 
exhaustive coverage of the variety of approachesto community development in use 
^ today.. Nor is the publication intended to answer the question of optimal approach. 
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instcad,-il is our purpose (o provide information that may serve as the basis tor 
further inquiry and discussion. , 

The Manuscript 

I he eoncept* of community development is not new. I'he basic idea flows through . 
' American history from thc;time of the early"t:olonists to the contemporary 'period, 
from Hull House to. HUD, fi^OtuTheodore RoosevcIt's^Country Life Commission 
to revenue sharing and t^^>"New^^Fedcralism." The concept meanders through 
America from Portland tol^rt Arthur, from Savannah to Seattle. To be sure, there 
has been an ebb and flow oi^comini unity developmentconcern that has varied from 
periods of inactivity to hyperactive times. In the most recent period, there has been 
growing awareness of the inequality of opportunity that exists for minority groups, 
as well as concern for the growth and decay of urban areas, and a corresponding 
anxiety regarding the decline and deterioration of rural communities. Awareness of 
these problems has reempha sized the need for continuing improvement in the 
conceptiiali/ation and practice of various approaches to community development. 

A review of the litertiture shows that most publications dealing with community 
development treat one or at, best two or three of the major approaches to the field. 

. As a result, many lay practitioners and students of community development form 
incomplete and sometimes- incorrect concepts of the "otherV approach. Indeed, 
community development is characterized by provincial and sometimes highly 
idiosyncratic views that create difficulties in developing a clcii^fiSncept of exactly 
what the "other" approach is. I'oo often, in fact, the practitioners of community 

■development become committed to a single approach- sometimes because of the 
traditions of the agency or institution for which they work, sometime^ simply 
because an alternative is unfamiliar. With this in mind, the editors have p la Bed 
illustrations of the major alternatives side*by side, and the authors have sought 
rigorously to locus on "description"' rather than "promotion" of each approach. 

. The reader is free to bring his own evaluative judgments to bear in assessing the 
suitability of different methods; he is invited and encouraged to consider the 
possibility of employing the procedures of several of the approaches, and the a of 
selecting the most appropriate approach. I'he imaginative practitioner may?weil 
discover ways in \vhich these approaches can be combined or used "serially." in 
assisting communities to shape their own destinies. 

In compiling a study of this design, the ejditors and authors have assumed certain 
operational objectives: (I ) to provide an overview of the variety of approaches to 
community development; (2) to illustrate that Jtiany agencies, organizations, 
Und/or institutions employ community development processes; and (3) to 
demonstrate that comhiunity development may be practiced without restriction to 
a specilic discipline or institutional framework. 
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Next, it was determined that the publication should explore each ol six approaches' 
to planned community change: ( I ) the community approach. (2) the inforaiatiori;^ 
sell-help appfroach; (3) the special-purpose problem-solving approach. (4) the 
demonstration approach. (5.) the experimental approach, and (6) the power-conllict 
approach. * * , 

Definition and Qlussification , ^ 

A variety of definitions bl community are otTered. 'I hese definitions range trom 
academic to functional criteria. While it is logical to assume that the delinition of 
community is intrinsically related to the proposed communi^, development 
approach, this does not appear to be the case. Although epmmunity developers 
St ro ng 1 y cle t'e nd o n e o r a n ot he r a p p r oa c h t o co ni ni u n i ty d e ve lo p me n t < t h ey a p pea r 
to l>e less dogmatic about a definition of community.- I herefore. the editors have 
chosen to accept as sufficient the description offered by Si Kahn.Tp Kahn. 
"community means those people whorrrthe or^ni/er [i.e.. community developer] 
is w o r k i ng w i th d i re c t ly or i n te nd s to vvo'r k with e v e nt ua 1 1.^ . " ' 1lie o p.t io n 6 f 
defining what a community is. according to.Kahn. belongs .to the community 
developer. I herefore. the only definitions of community in this publication are. 
those which are tied to. one or another approach to community devclbpment. 

This editorial decision is a rellection of reality. As Roland Warren observes: 

A good case could be made lorasscrfing that there is no thing oiJt there to correspond to the 
. tcrm'communiiy' ■ or.at bc^^that what is out there is. in the vernacular, a can of worms. Yet 
planners and community organizers— and at thines sociologists .—seem to find littlcdifficulty 
in speaking of the community interest, of plaiining forthe con^munity. of securing community, 
participation, of implementing community goals. Isit not essentially fall^iousto convert this 
din of worms into a unit by the mere verbal magic of calling it^^community,and then to treat 
the word itself as though it represented some virtually tangible thing that has interests, has 
.'gOiils. resists this, supports that, has needs, is planned- for. and so on?- 

Community development has been elsewhere variously described or defined as a 
social movement, a process, a method, and a program. Each of these definitions, 
like those for community, can place restrictive limits onthc overallgoalsofthc plan 
for cprhrriunity development. |^ . v 

Moreover., just as a rigid definition of community can limit a developers 
effectiveness in dealing with problems, so. too. a monolithic concept of community 
development can produce much controversy and few results.Thcrcfore,theeditors 
have preferred to discuss community development in terms of varit)us approaches, 
which are seen as alternate ways'of initiating community development. 



'Si Kahn, //^nv People Gel Power {New York* McGraw-Hill. 1970). p. 4. 
'Roland L. Warren. Truihi Love, and Soc^ia I Change (ChicHQo: Rand McNally i 1971). p. 129. 
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, Jack Roth man, in three Models of Community Organization Practkc, maihtains 
that "there arc different forms of community organization development practice 
and ; ■ . we should spciak of community organization /?zi*///a£/.\>rather than the 
cprhmunity orgaitization rnethbd."-' As Hans Spiegel notes: 

1 he time may well be here to empirically examine the various apprbadjjes currently being 
utilized under the rubric of domestic community development. I he variti\srnodels intrig4U^ 
nie. I for one would like to know more about the assumptions undeViying the different 
approac,hc,s to CD, the personnel operative in each, the results that each produces^and the 
training methodologies employed by each. Part of this task has already been accomplished. 
Wc need more than a cataloguing of these appi;bache»artd stringing them out in a long laundry 

This publication riiay be Viewed as one step jn the direction suggested by SpiegeU 
and to this end, the editors have considered several ways in which the approaches to 
community development can be classified, Rothman, forexample, establishes three 
maj()r classifications of community development: locality development, social 
planfiing, a nd social action. In addition, he suggests the possibility of other models' 
that may arise from mutations of the three basic modds. Furthermore, he suggests 
that a number.of variables may be involved inl he identification and classification of 
a specific community development activity. 

Rothman uses twelve practice variables: (1) goal categories, (2) assumptions 
concerning community structure and problem conditions, (3) basic change 
strategy, (4) characteristic change tactics and techniques, (5) salient practitioner, 
roles. (6) rncdium of change, (7) odentation toward po.wei* structure's), (8) 
boundary definitions of t|;ie community client system or constituency, (9). 
assumptions regarding interests of community subparts, (10) conception of public 
interest, (11) conception of the client population or constituency,; and (12) 
conception' of client role. In addition, Rothman suggests thi-ee variables for 
personnel: agency type, practice positions, and professional analogues. 

Chin and Benne, while not addressing theniselves specific^llj' to community 
development, outline three general strategics for change and. the assumptions upoii 
which eacR is bascd!^ The choice of one of these strategies —rational-empirical,' 
normative-reeducative. or powerrcoercive — depends on assumptions concerning 



. • . J ■ ■ ;•■ • ; 

'Jack Rothman. 'Three Models of Community Organization Practice," in Sirdiegies of 
, Community Orf^anization: A Book of Readhit^s, Fred M. Cox et al. (Eds.) (Itasca, III.: 
Peacoi*. Publisiicrs. 1970). pp. 21. 24-25. " 

■*Hans B. C. Spiegel, "Changing Assumptions About Community Change," Journal of the 
iCommuiiit'y Development Society, 2 (2) (Fall 1971), p. 14. 

^^Robert iC-hin and Kenneth D. Benne. "General Strategies for Effecting Changes in Hurfian 
Systems .'Vi p 77;t' Planning; of Chanf^e. AVa rren Ben n is et a I . ( Ed s. ) ( Ne w Yo rk : Ho It . R ineha rt 
and Winstonv.r96J), pp. 32-59. ' 
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the nature of man, povver relatbriships, and. the attitudes arid yalue; systems of the 
die"rits.- ■ . . ' ' .' ' 

Morris arid. Binstock also suggest'a thrc5-t*old division of the field of eommunity 
planning arid actidn;*' Change would taTcc place through (1) jriodifying. hurnan 
attitudes and behavioral patterns through educational or other mcdhs/(2) aiteting ^ 
social conditions by changing the policies of formal organizations, or (3) effecting, 
reforms in major legal and functional systems of a society. . ^ . . 

Change 'therefore, is what community development is atl about, and thete are three 
basic types of change: (1) evolutibhary, change. (2) aecidenta] eharige, and (3). 
"planned change. Evolutionary ^change occurs m the natural pr6ec;ss of events? 
People are born and they die. Houses are needed for peopie to live.in and they get 
built. New institutions corhe into being and are maintained. These types of change 
are not to be viewed as- community development. They are what rnay be called 
devtjlopment *'in the natural bourse of events.-' ^ / 

Accidental change is that change which , occurs as the . result of an unplanned 
happening. Forces 6rg;ijni7.ed for- one purpose may produce unanticipated 
consequences in another area. ForVexarnple^ as a result of meetings^ designed to 
encourage and^ br^ing about rural zoning, residents may organize a clean-^up 
campa'ign. Or; an unplanned" event, may .result in an ungjanned change of quite 
another nature; a race riot might, for exarriple. produce increased suppression. 
Again, these types of development orchangq would i)ot be ct)risidered eomrhunity 
developrriehr in oiir definition of terms. . • 

Planned change may be seen as the result of an organized direct, intervention in a 
human system in order to achieve known and specified goals. It is this type of 
change with which our authors are concerned. It is the belief and^ssumption of 
both the. editors and autho'rs that planned (j/iange is more desirable than either 
evolutionary or aecidental change. Furthermore, it is assumed thatplanned change . 
or eommunity development can and does occur. ■ 

.-.V . . \. ■ . ^ ; V ' : 

4 . Differences of Approach ^ 

N Although aH of the following chapters are predicated on this assumption of the 
desirability of planned change, t^e selected approaches^ re not the same. As niight 
be expected, the six approaehp's to community development reveal some a^eas of 
agrecntent and some areas of difference. For example, there is unanimous concern 
for disscmina tion of information and for group action; whereas difference's revolve, 
for the most part, around sequence and/or chronological order and' temporal 
emphasis; • . : ' 



'^Robert Morris and Robert* H: Binstock, with collaboration of Martin Rein, -Feasih la 
^ Planning /or Social Change (New York: Cqlum University Press, 1966). pp. 3-24. 
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The six described approaches suggest a changing altitude toward the definition of 
community. Generally, the authors acctyjt a locality-based concept but further 
include shared interests that may extend well beyond area boundaries. 

Cary^ for example, emphasizes three distinctive features of the community 
approach: (1) popular or broad-based participation, (2) community as an 
important concept, and (3)the holistic nature of concern. In comparison, Thomas's 
chapter, "although not ignorihg these features, places heavy emphasis upon the 
"special problem" as the target for resolution. Thomas illustrates how a common 
interest in a particular problem— e.g., water— goes beyond the limited locational 
criteria of community. . 

McClusky's chapter is' a logical follow-up to those of Cary and Thomas,. 
[VicClusky's thesis is that the right kind of information, applied by kno^NvIedgeable 
participants at strategic junctures," can make a difference in comTiun>ty 
xievelopment. . ' " ** 

Evensen reveals a growing concern among agencies a'nd institutions in the 
application of jixjuasi-experimental design to community development activities. 
Not surprisingly', Ihe strategies and behavior he describes are familiar to the Cary- . 
Thomas-McClusky presentations. 

Abshier emphasizes the difference between a true experimental program and a 
demonstration. The experimental ^approach seeks answers, whereiis the 
demonstration approach is based on a belief that the answers a re already available. 

Salmon and Tapper discuss a dynamic approach; that of power-conflict. Their 
thesis is that the locus of power is ai'orce in corrimunity development, and that the 
traditional definition of power must be broadened in the context of our complex*^ 
technological society. They explore the meaning of power in the community 
development process today. 

V The Legacy of Alternative Approaches 

The approaches described in the following chapters are illustrative of the major 
thrusts ofcommunity development in the United States during the 1970s. Under the 
rubric of community development, hospitals have been built, urbjyi ghetto prpjects 
initiated, and industry recruited. Paper drives, an tilitter campaigns, anc^ riverfront 
beautification have received attention,, along with Job improvement and the 
extension of hea lth services. Volunteers hhvejoined professionals. Universities and 
colleges have become increasingly involved. In a field marked by so much variety, 
the editors feel that the students and practitioners ofcommunity development 
should not\leny thcmselve'sthe richness that diversity of approach, both conceptual* 
and operational, can provide. 
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THE COMMUNITY APPROACH ^ *^ 



tee Cdry 



I he community^ipproach to community development encompasses at 
least three distinctive features: (1) popular or broad-based 
participation, (2) community as an important concept,' and (3) the 
holistic nature of concern. Much of the. early experience in the 
community approach took place in towns and small cities., and in 
neighborhoods within larger communities. Five major assumptions 
that have particular relevance for the community approach are 
discussed. Advantages include increasing the participation of people in 
local decision making and action, viewing local issues holistically 
rather than tragmentally, and bringing^about changes that are 
understood, supported, and carried out by the people involved. 
Disadvantages include the possible limitation of this approach to 
relatively small communities, and the decreasing importance of 
territorial anchorage as* a determinant of social participation. The 
community approach continues to represent much of what is identified 
as community development. 



Ot the various approaches to community development, perhaps the community 
approach is most synonymous with the basic process we identify as community 
development. The community approach is based on the participation of a cross 
'section of the people'in a particular locality. Ehiphasisisonthe fullest participation 
of citizens in determir.ing and solving their own problems through democratic 
.procedures and indigenous leadership. Rothman uses the term "locality 
development," .in place of commu-nity developmentV to identify purposive, 
community change "pursued optionally through broad participation of a wide 
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spectrum of people at the local community level ifj^aldetcrm^ 

Popular or broad-based participation isjccrtainly one ofthe unique features ofthe 

community approach. ' , 

Coupled with this is the concept of locality, a geogniphical base for participation.- 
While social participation is less locality-oriented, locality is still functionally 
rqlcyant in the identification of a commuiiity as distinguished from an ''interest."? 

'-* '■ ' • - ' ' • 

As Sutton points out, the concept of "community" involves "not what isMocal to,' 
but rather what is ^cojlectivc for" a resident population/"- ft is more enduring than 
an interest association and less specific than a geopolitical unit. The focus is or^ 
unit-loyalty, collective identity, and place. ^ Biddle.usesa functional concept of if 
community when he describes it as "whatever sense of the local common good . 
' 'citi/.ens can be helped to achieve/"-* The definition, thus,j.s based on the interaction 
.>ol people; on collective behavior, and on shared interests and concerns within a 
spatial context- , ^ .. . 

, A third unique ieature ofthe community appi^Hjl?h is the holistic nature ofltpncern, 
* The community a pproacJh caH^encompass a wide, range of problems and concern.s 
over ///?/tMbut not at one' time), Dunham lists as a general characteristic that 
^'Comm unity development is concerned with the total community life and the total 
needs of the community instead of any one specialized aspect, such as agriculture, 
business, health, or educatiori,"""^ This has particular impact when one considers the 
community approach to the process. This view of the community as a whole, rather 
ihan a subconimunity or segments of the community, is basic to the community 
approach, ' * \ 

I he holistic approach to the community and its concerns, the concept of 
community as shared interests arid collective action within a place -re la ted context, ■' 
and popular participation in the process, are the three distinctive featureswBich set 
off the community approach (ronilother approaches to community development. 



. 'Jack Rothman, "Three Models ot Community Organization Practice,*" in Straiegies of 
Community Organization: A Bopk of Rcxidings, Fred M. Cox ct al. (Eds.) (Itasca, 111.: F. E, 
Peacock Publishers. 1970). p. 2f. i ' ' v ^ 

^ -Willis A. Sutton, Jr., 'The Sociofogical- Implications of the Community Development 
PrlKess,]"jn Comnnmily Development As a Process, Lee J, Cary (Ed) (Columbia: University 
■of Missouri Press. 1970), p, 59. * ^ 

Mbid. . ' . i 

^William W. Biddle and Loureide J. Biddle, The Community Development Process: The 
Rediscovery of Local Initiative (New York: Holt.- Rinehart, and Winston, 1965), p. 77, 

'Arthur Dunham, The New Community Organization {New York: Thomas Y, Crowell, 1970). 
p. 172. With permission of the publishef, ^ , . > 
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:^ ' Participation . ' ' 

. Co n;m unity 'development is conceded with all of the people ol'a community, and 
this CO hcenVitrt^u ires the fullest partieipation of people in the decision-making and 
iiction process, Partieipation is kept. as open.as possible so people can enter or leave 
the process in terms of their own needs and interests. The process continues over • 
time and dif-ierer^t people are apt to make different co^ntributions at various stages 
. in the process. Jitated another way, various skills and needs are called for at 
dilTerent times by the process. Ofien participation helpii to ra^iet the participatory 
needs of both the people and the process. Finally r^-^lfort is rhade to involve as many ' 
. (X; o p le a s po.ss i b1e . T he p u r pose i s no t n uiii be rs a 1 o n e . t\u 1 1 o b ri ng t o ge t r as 'm a ny 
' different ideas, interests, and concerns as possible, in order to reflect the full range 
* of the community .k .; • 

to pUrtieFpate means to share in common with others-. It meansa share in decisions 
af)out goals and objiietives. about w ha t^hould be done. It also means shared action. 
l>unham supports the view **that community aetion be based primarily on the 
unforced consensus of the community, or the participants, rather. tha^n on the 
promotion of a predetermined program by a group or organization cither inside or 
outside the cofhmunity/*'' Arnstein, in "A Ladder of Citizen Participation," 
discusses various degrees of pi\rticipation a nc| raises serious questions about the 
intent and value of certain types of participation.'^ Those who throw up their hands 
at the thought of popular participation, find are concerned about the possible 
outcome, should consider change efforts which have taken place without 
participation, and examine the questionable, outcomes of such* efforts.^ Urban 
rciiwal is only one such example. , 

I^artieipation, then. means open, popular, and broad involvement of the people of 
the eommimity in decisions that^atCect their lives. As Warren hasindieated, it means 
"the delibenite attempt by community people to w'ork together to guide thcYuturc 
' of their communities.'*'^ There are, however, some problems associated with 
. participation which need to be mentioned 4 In our mobile society, a number of 
pcoj>lc may lack identification w.ith any aspect of community. In such instance's, 
community issues and concerns may not seem relevant and important to them; 
Uven where identification is sti/ong. moreover, only a small percentage. of the 
citi/ens participate in any way, beyond voting, in community activity. 

. Mbid.. p. 173. " ■ 

'Sherry R. Arnstcin. "A Ladder of Citizen \\irUc\piiUon" J<>uma I of the American Institute 
oj Planners. 3S:4 (Jul^ 1969). pp. 216-224. 

♦'Robert C. AndcrsonJ"*Our Educational Model of Participation Examined." Journal of the 
.C\)mmunity Devel<)plnent Society {\^d\\'\9l0). pp. 19-^^, , 

"Roland L. Warren. Co/wtiunity in America (Chicago: Rand McNally. 1963). p. 20. 
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While limited participation may- bb a cause lor concern, full participation would 
also create' problen^s. Although broad participation is sought, if it did dfeveFopthere 
would be serious problems concerning the effective involvement of people in the 
process. Ross suggests tijat "if, we are realistic we will uot seek to assert or to 
encourage evciyone to participate in everything. This is obviously impossible."'^* 
Llsewhere in the same article he points out that, because, of our complex modern 
society, "it is not easy to idehtify the point at which the individual can effectively 
participate."" , ^ 

Participation, then, is as inclusive as possible in the community-approach to 
eommunity* development, but there arc difficulties. Lack of identification with the 
eommiinity. difficulty in finding the point at which participation can be effective, 
and limited participation as the general pattern, all present problems. Beyond this, 
there are no satisfactory answersasto how large numbers can participate effectively 
or find satisfaction in such participation. The resolution of these problems may lie 
in the structu4.'e of participation in modern society. The community approach will 
continue to emphasi/e popular participation, but greater attention must be given to 
ways in which people can make the greatest contribution through their 
participation. ; ' ' 

Community ' 

The concept of community is elusive yet central to the communi^approach. We 
assume that the horizcintal mobility .of people will conlinuc and. therefore, the 
number of families with deep roots in a particular community will .continue to 
' decrease. We arc also aware that the size and comp.iexity of many of our 
> communities today make it difficult to identify the community, or to identify where 
, and how one can participate in decisions affecting the community. Warren points to 
the fact that many problems are not accessible to solution on the community level, 
and many decisions of importance to the community a rp^rnade outside (he 
community. When we areaware of these difficulties, how do wcarriye at a useful 
definition of community? More importantristhcre.valaeMn attempting to establish 
such a definition? ^, v " .. - . i '^/r- • 

We can agree that a strict locality base of participation is increasingly less viable in 
community development work.^ We can also identify a rtumber of locality-relevant 
functions that call for dccision ihaking and'action^at the local' community level.'-' 
We ean.add to this a shiff in social participation fromaflocality bast tp an interest 



•"Miirhiy 0. Koss. -Community Participation." fpiernatibnal Reviiy- of .C(wuminitY 

Di'vdop^'nt, 5 (i%o). p, 113; \ : v. 

"lbld!..pp.;i67-208; . i ' ^ " ' ' ^ ' 
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base, and recognition that dift'ereht issues and actions involve differing clusters of 
people. With acknowledgement of these points, the need still exists forafunctipnal 
definition of community that is central to" community development. 

The concept of community aids us in understanding community development 
because of its focus on interrelated actions. The process we call community 
development is made up of a series of interrelated actions which help to define and 
redefine the community. Wherever we have a cluster of people with some siiared 
interest, and interaction among these people over time, we have the essence of 
coimmunity. That this concept' of community may in some instances coincide with 
an actual geographic community is incidental. 

The Holistic Approach 

Since the eommunUy development process i.s directed, so far as possible, to the "felt 
needs" of the community, any need or concern of the community may be the focus 
of the process. An approach which begins with special needs or interest areas that 
are already identified, imposes special needs or interests on the community, and in 
so doing limits the participation that may follow. In modern, complex society, there 
are increasing prtjssures from above (e.g., **packaged" national programs and offers 
of money or othei* resources to carry out certain activities) and pressures from the 
local community (e.g., special interest groups) to abandon the holistic concern in 
favor of specific programs and projects. .While it is increasingly difficult to be open 
to a wide range of community nt^^ds and concerns, such openness is basic to broad 
participation. ^ 

Inclusive participation is related to a- holistic view of community life and 
community needs. The broader the view of community, the greater the potential, 
participation of thep©<?TTte m^^tHQmunity decision, making and action. The major 
variable, of course, is time. No comha unity development program caniwork on a 
wide range of lojfa44H)ncerns and involVe large numbers of people at one time, but 
rather over time. ThtM'e may be relatively brief periods of extensivcf participation 
(e.g., during a community self-survey or a voter registration aimpaign) and tirries 
when a number of needs are- under study (when, a priority list of community 
concerns is being developed), but generally the process is focused on one or a few 
particular goals, and only persons with inteVest in those goals are active 
participants. 

In an age of increasing specialization and eornpartmentali7.ation,and withavie.wto 
. the dysfunctional aspects of these trends, the holistic approach deserves particular 
attention. Part of the rationale lor specialization is the complex nature of life and 
the need to focus on some manageable part of the whole. Perhaps the gains in 
specificity are more than offset by the loss in relatedness and cohesion. The holistic 
view attempts to focus on a part of the whole in a different way: by functioning 
broadly at the local level, but interacting with the larger society, and by taking on 
on.e or a very few<<toncerns at a time. Some of the more recent federal programs have 
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^made an effort to linkupwith(oailcommunities onthe basisofthe general needs in 
a specific area^, rather than in terms of a specific program for general application. 

, . Histpricial Development 

The history of community development in the United States is- essentially the- 
history of the community approach to the process. Much of the early experience in 
community development centers on small towns and on neighborhood .efforts 
within larger communities. A wide range of community needs are identified and 
become the focus of the process. Participation is^genprgi and as-broad-ba<,'ed as 
possible, RapeV notes that: ' - 

Amer.ican ancestors of community development include frontier mutual-aid practices, local 
■gdverhmcnt. private and pHblic programs designed to encourage grass-roots prosperity.such. 
as farmers' cooperatives, the Agricultural Extension Service, th^lndian Service, and the work 
of the Farm Security Administration, especially in the^South from the mid-20's to the early 



In terms, of the principles and philosophy of the commfunity approach, community . 
development is a very old and well-established way for people to deal with common ■ 
concerns. With respect to particular skills, ways of organization, and an emerging, 
field of professional gracticev however, community development is^ a recent 
phenomenon. Using contemporary concepts and terminology, the history of the. 
community approach in the United States can be divided into two time periods: ( 1 ) 
the early experience, with an emphasis on rural development which began in the 
early 1900s and continued into the 1930s||ftnd (2) the later experience which began 
in the late I930sjwith particular emphasis on social reform. A third. period is 
beginning to emerg'ft^ith increased attention directed at community control on the 
one hand, and decentralization on the other. Coupled with this thrust is a growing 
interest in neighborhood corporations which offer a new organizational structure 
to carry out the community approach. 

)f '■ . ■ ^ ■ ^ \ 

Early experience in the community approach is identified with Cooperative 
Agricultural Extension work, community adult education and extension programs^ 
the cooperative movempnt, community betterment efforts, and neighborhood 
improvement associations, to cite a few . examples:. Extension workers and 
community adult, educators provided the role model of the worker, and rural 
sociologists supplied much of the theoretical basis for the process. Char- 
acteristically, early'community approach efforts worked with relatively small 
population groups, strove for consensus, and undertook projects which could be 
completed in a brief period of time and with tangible results. Swezey and 
Honigmann note that, "Perhaps more than anything else, technical assistance to 
American farmers and other rural folk under the United States Government's aegis 



'•♦Arthur . F, Raper. "The Role of Pilot and Demonstration Projects in Community 
DcveJopmcnt Work.*' Community Development Bulletin. 2 (September 1956). p. 30. 
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set the pattern for emerging comrnunity development programs in.the.llhited States 
and.. later, abroad. "'5 ^ 

Later experience, beginning in the late 1930s, reveals an increasing emp'hasis on 
social reform. Specific examples include: (f ) the power-conflict approach, such as 
Sa\il Alinsky s Back-of-lhe-Yards organization fpiinded in Chicago in I939;(2)the 
work of settlements and neighborhood centers in neighborhood organizations; and 
(3) the new federal programs involving citizen participation at the local community 
level, including the Preside*nts. Committee on Juvenile Delinquency (1961). the 
Economic Opportunity Act (1964). and ModcTCities (1967). In each of these, the" 
emphasis is on social reform rather/than on building or^improj/irtg community 
facilities, as was characteristic of earlier experience. '* ^ 

An^^emplxisis on community control is developing through such structures -as 
neigbborhood development corporations. The objective here is the actual c6ntrol 
'of. local services and facilities by the people in a local area. Eatly efforts Were . 
directed toward public education, but more recent attention has been focused on 
police. fir.e. and other local public services. A'mstein sees such community control 
a.s the highest rung on '*A Ladder of Citizen Participation.""' 

In each'of the three time periods described, inclusive participation at the 
community level on a wide range of local is-sues and concerns is a common theme. 
In Ihct, the emphasis on what Ruoss refers to as *'mass-based organizations" has 
tended to increase^ and highlights the participation: of large n-umbers of local 
. residents in thcf* process.'^ The definition of community has become more explicit. ■ 
with specific boundaries for planning and action areas designated by community 
action agencies which are funded by the Office of Economic Opportunity, and. by 
City Demonslraiion Agencies under Model Cities. The rapid increase' in 
neighborhood . or community development 'corporations has also led to the 
establishment of definite community boundaries. The holistic approach has been 
limited some^vviwU4^>4o€a4-imies of social reform; but. gene rally, the characteristics 
of the community approach have been and are major ingredients in community 
development efforts in this cjauntry, ' ^ 



• * The Literature 

Our task is to rtt)i?tract those ai^sumptmns. aharacterisjics.and philosophical points 
that have particuUipJi-elevance for the community ai^proach to jhe process. Some of 
these assumptions will be shared with o^ her ccunrmJnity development approaches. 



"F. purtis Swczcy and John J. Honigman/* American Origins of Community Development/* 
Inii'rmiioml Review of Conuuuniiy Development. 10 (1962). p. 165. 

"'Arnsicin, "A Ladder of Cili/cn Participation.** pp. 216-224. 



'^Mcryl Ruo.ss. Citizen Power and Social Chdn^je {New York; Seabury Press. 1968). pp. 68^9. 
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Nevertheless, they will be included here becauscef their particujyi appheation to 
the epmmunity approach. ^ * * 

bunharri lists 14 general characteristics oi the process and four have" particular . 
relevance: ; 

[1] Communiiy devcloprnenl is concerned wilh all ihe people ot llie cd^muniiy rather than 
any one group or segmenl ol lhe population. ^" ^ 

P] . Communiiy development is concerned wilh ihc lolal communiiy life and ihe total needs 
of ihe commuoiiy. ' - " 

[3] Coiiimuniiy development is based upon the philpsyphy of self-helpand participation by 
as many members of the conihiuni^ty as possible.'** , / 

[4] In eommunity development, direct participation is normttlly open to practieally any 
community resident who'wishes to participate.'*' 

Bilinski discusses a number of dimensions or concepts distinctive to community 
development, and again several have particular relevance for the community 
approach: 

[1] As a democratic process, it pronlotcs the dilfusion of decision-making power. This 
- recognizes that^he right to make decisions is to e,\e/cise power; it emphasizes the 

principle that those who have a stake, in the community, those who are affected by 

community change, should have a right U^ participate actively in. the process of selecting 

and managing that. change. ' ' 

[2] It promotes .self-help, placing major reliance upon the local group for mobilizing and 

using the resources of the community. 
[3 ] It prom lUes and emphasizes the virtues o{ pur tici{Hi turn by individuals and chmmunities 

as having an inherent value ^irt from any product or objective toward which it may be 

diiVetcd. 

[4] It views ihe focal comnnnuty 'as the hasic unit for planning and development. 
[5] It views the community as possessing wholeness.'" ^ ^ 

Ihc holistic nature of the eomnumity approach rests. on five major as.sumptions: 

(!) No need or. issue in the community is outside the purview of the community 
development process. Anything of interest or epncern to the people can 
become the locus of their, combined efforts to bring about change. 



Dun ham. The New Community Orf^anization. p. 172. 
''Mbid., p. 174. , , 

'"Russell Bilinski, "A Description and^Assessment of Community Development," in Selected 
rerspei'tiyes/or Community Ri\\(ninv Ihwelopment, Luther f. Wallace ct al. (Eds. )(Raleigh: 
North Caroiina State University, School of Agriculture and Life Sciences, Agricultural Policy 
Institute, 19f>9). p. 173. .. . . 
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(2) No group or cluster of individuals can be excluded from potential 
participation in the process. Whether intentional or not. to that extent the 
community approach loses its holistic outlook. The concerns of a particulat 
group may not eome to light if that groupTasTio voice in the process. While 
everyone cannot participxite. every group or aggregation can at least have its 
concerns expressed and cortsidered, * 

(3) Successful community development is directly related to the degree to which 
the widest potential participation is provided. Such broad arid in-depth 
partfeipation is cited a^s one t>f the UTjique characteristics of the comntunity 

^ approach, 'l"his third assumption is supported by koss' view: 

■ 1^ ■ ' ' 

Man grows and lulfills hirnself as he participates in the regulation of' his own 

life . , . unless man so participates, he becomes entirely subjected to the whim of forces 

which leave him socially and politically isolated afid his Jife meaningless , . , without 

such parlicipation. democracy has no life or vitajity.-' 

Bloomberg adds that; ^ \ ^ 

There are no major formal organizations in the community which have as a central 
function the cultivation of citizenship. No institutional sector is devoted primarily to 
motivating participation in cornmunity affairs, developing the needed skills among the 
citi/enry. and facilitating and organizing their involvement and participation in the 
recognition, definition, and resolution of community problems and issues. With the 
exceptions of elections and referenda, our ideology of local democracy wou^d therefore' 
seem to depend for its imple^Tientation more upon an informal and always emergent 
organization of community members'than upon the forrnally organized institutional 
sectors."" 

■ ' ' 

I'he community approach would appear to work'toward formalizing citizen 

participation in community 'affairs, 

(4) An issue or problem can best be resolved by taking into account the total life 
and needs of the whole community, 

(5) I he holistic approach is essential to community development, because so ' 
ma'ny problems are complex, because the fociis of a specific problem is 
frequently limiting, and because a particular interest may leave out much of the 
community. Biddle notes that ^Though the process starts with a few peii^le 
and continues through the actions ofsmaHgroups. i't is holistic, . .iiMtseeksa 



-'Murray G. RoaH, Comtnuniix'^Organization: Theory am/ Pritid/)/es {New YOrk: Harper & 
Brothers. 1955). p. 89. ! . . . ; ' ' ^ 

--Warner Bloomberg. Jr.. **Conirnunity Organization." in Sochi Prohleim: A. \toiU\rn 
Approach. Howard S. Becker (Ed.) (New York: John Wiley & Sons. 1966). p. 374. 
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* lociil wholeness that-ihcludes a p(eople..alI. tactions.**-^ Bilii^ski rctprs to "the 
^ importance of the process of intcgradng thc'drvcrsc paiti; itfto a harmonious 
■ wholc^coriimuriity/' there are*. inTa,ct. several aspects ol w h(ileness that^iiced 
.-.to be noted:''" (a) viewing the cominunity as made .up: of various parts. 
;; .(nbgroups. anli factions, but also. possessing. a wholeness; (b) realizing the 
:^inte^1atedhess and interdependency of cbmmi'inity problems, and the value 
■ Tof broad, integrated.aprwo'ach' to their solution; and (cTwiilingness to be 
concerned, over time. Avith a wide range of community needs instead of any oni; 
" specihtneed. . ■/ ' \ ' 

, ' ■ T ' ' A Case^Study .• * * 

/Vease illustration will idem^fy the community approach irf practice. "[Jie example 
concerns a : small community tn the Midwest.' and inviSlvcJi a community 
development^vo^ker who i,s a membcP of the statewide extension staff of a land ■ 
grant university. I he case, ta-ken fropi The Theory and Frqitive o/Conimunfiy 
DcvcU>/>nj('fU. by Donald l.ittrell. clearly demonstrates both broad participation 
and ihe holistic view, of the community.-'' U. has. been 're^vised..;itnd*shortened, for 
inclusion , here: ' ^. , : • <>. 

A group ol citi/cns in community of ."^. tOO asked a commu nity development workci^tocomc 
10 the i_r. city council mec ling, lo discuss the problera ihey were haviiig wiih the town's water 
system. The workc'r' agreed ahd requested that the ciiy^ council ask other ^c^rl be rs of ihe 
community to aiiencl the meeting tao. A date was set and the hecciisary arrangements were 
made. . - 

On ihe evening of ihe meeiing, 17 men and theeommuniiy development worker were, present, 
ihe mayor of the lowii chaired the meeting. Me introduced the community development 
worker and explained ihe purjiose of'thc meeting., Ipslead of launching iriio a general 
Pfcsenuition on cnmmuniiy development, the worker asked thai Ihc water problem be 
explained so that he could linderstand-the siiuation. The technical problem was silt vng of the 
iiiK\s. The human problem. was ^i hat people did hoi wani to pay for a new' system: - 

1 hecomhvuniiy developmdnt worker explained that he was no engineer but had worked with 
citi/ens on a varieiy of.problcms which w\; re similar in nalu.r^^^He asked why people did not 
want lo pay for a new system. He was lold of oihcr inierestsAvhich people had and the lack of 
understnnding of various community problems. The worker asked if there were problems 
other ihan water. He was assured ihai there wt;rc.- Jhroughoih ihe discussion, people who 
were noi present were mentioned, usually in the context of a community interest other than 
wilier (e.g.. parks, jobs, htnising. schools)! 1 he eoinniunitydcveh:>pmcnt worker asked if these 

' \: ■ > ' ' ■ ■ _ : \ . '' '- k ' 

>'Biddle and Biddlc;. The Con\in{iniiy Devciopnieiit Provess, p. 74. ^'^ 
-'Bilinski. "A Description and Assessment of Community Development.** p. 17.^. ^ 

-^[)onald AV! Littrell. r/ji' Tfieory and Practici' uf Co^ihnunity Development (Columbia: 
University of Missouri. Exten^ion'.Division. 197(^). ... / ■ : — * 
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'people were^i meres led in Ihe ovoraH communiiy, and if the water, problem and whale ver 
soliilion was devised wuiild aflecl ihem. The reply was thai parks need waicr, as do houses and 
sehbols. The worker asked if ihese people and olher inleresied cllizens should be asked to a 
conference lo discuss ihe lolal eomrnu?niy. This was agreed upon. 1 he nexi queslion was, who 
should be asked, Ihe worRef poinled out lhal all people have a sjake in ihe eommunily, and 
lhai x)ne of Ihe pririeiples of demoeracy and communiiy develop men l is lhal no one is denied 
access lo lhc* decision-making priieess. '■■<t '' ■ 

When Ihe lirsi commuiiiiy-wide meeling was held. 69 people came. The mayor explained Ihe 
purpose, siaied lhat he was psesenl lo Iparn.und inlroduced Ihe communiiy developmenl 
worker. The worker poinled om several diffe re n'l areas of concern lhal had been voiced by ihe 
people of ihe conflnuniiy and Ihen asked for olher eoneerns. The concerns' menlioned 
included waler. communicalions..parks, highways and slreels. schools, housifig, and jobs, 

AVler lisiing ihese eoneerns, ii was suggested thai the gr.oup break into ten small groups to 
discuss the various needs. After 30 minutes^ it was obVious from the intense conversation that 
eonsidcrable interest had beeWcreaied, When the group reconvened, the major concerns were 
ranked, in the following order: communications, parks, housing, overall organization, water, 
schools, and jobs. 

. ■ " ■ . ... ■ ■ • • ■ ,■ ■ " 

' . ■ fi- '• ■ 

At the second community-wide meeting. 72 people attended. The events of the previous 
meeting were reviewed, since some of the 72 had not been iit the first meeling. The tommuniiy- 
devejoffment worker poinied'oul how each of the needs was related lo others, and lhal it was 
impossible, to eoneenlrale upon one alone without al'.fecling the total community. It was 
suggested that .people work on those areas in which tTiey were most interested, and that 
representative^ from each interest grpup meet together as a steering or coordinating 
committee.. It was also pointed out that resources people could be secured to relate to the 
various groups. ' 

The interCiSt 'groups started by securing information- and data about their present situation, 
I hese data were shared w ith as many people as possible. One of the most active groups was 
eoneerned with community eomniunications. A weekly newspaper, a new profit-making 
enterprise, was established and distributed to all householcls. Other results appeared. A park 
.was established, street and highway improvements are in progress, an overall community 
organization has been developed, housing has been improved, the quality and number of jobs 
has Been inereased, ami the water system has been reconditioned. 

In commLMiting on this case, Littrcll notes that '*not only are projects undertaken of 
major importance, but also 250 people have been actively involved in creating ah 
improved environment. Due to these processes of study, planning, a pd actioii, these 
people have become more competent in dealing with their environment in a 
democralic manner.**-'' 



>Mbid., p. 17. 
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Advantages and Disadvantages 

■ ■• " ! ■ . ■ ' ■ • ., ■•' ■ • . \ : ' • 

As with any approach there are advantages and disadvantages. It is importam to . 
identify these so that the community approach am be employed in those situations' 
.where inclusive participation and the holistic view have a high priority. 

With emphasis on involvement' -ol' local residents in the process, the advantages'.' 
include: (1.) increa^iing the 'participation (bothln amounts aAd kind) o.t^people in' 
local decision making'and action; (-3) bringing about changes that are understood, 
supported, and carried out by the people; an^.(3) providing people with training : 
and experience in democratic decision making' and action at- the' local level. 

With emphasis on the holistic approacti. the.advantages include: (I ) viewing local 
, issues, hbllstically rather than developing- a fragmented approach to problem 
solving; (2) seeing the interrclatedness of problems and the need to develop both 
cooperation and consensus; ^ind (3) taking into account various factions and 
subgrdijps, '^and their problems., concerns, and proposed solutions. In addition 
Ohlin suggests several goals for extensive resident participation, and a broad 
approach to issues-and problems: 

■ ' A.'.- ■, .■ ■ '.^ . : 

lo redistribute and broaden the bases of social power and the exercise of authority. .. , , to 
heighten the personal investment of members in the established social order, , . . to pravide an 
arena Jor the training and recruitment of leaders for higher levels of organizational 
participation. . . . to promote a more flexible adjustment of major social institutions to the 
distinctive life styies of the local community.-' x 

" ' ^ ■-.>.»■' 

.With emphasis on community, the particular advantage is a matter of scale. In the 
community approach, the site for decision malting and action is usually a town or 
small city, or a neighborhood in a larger urfen area, What is lost in the size of the 
unit.may be rnore than offset by the opportunity to involve many people in a general 
approach to community' needs., The community approach has particular 
appliei^tion to action programs and planning units under OEO and Model Cities, 

,and to -neighVorhood development corporatipnsninder both public andvpriviite 
funding. , ^ ' ^ ■ • 

"fhe disiidvantagesto thecommuhity approach are particularly noticeable when the 
approach is applied in .the wrong situations! It may. for example, be limited to 
relatively sm'^ll communities and to neighborhoods in larger Communities, which 
not only limits its application but creates additiqnal problems of coordination and 
relationship if a number of neighborhood efforts attempt a combined attack on 
major urbaTi problems. 



-'Lloyd E. Ohlin. "Indigenous Social Movements.** in Social Welfare Institutions: A 
Socioloffival Reader. N. Zald Mayer.(Ed.) (NeW York: John Wiley & Sons. 1965). p. I8U 
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The emphasfs on community, moreover, comes at a time when the basis lor social 
participation is shifting from locality to interest.-^ Martindaleand Hanson note the 
decreasing importance of territorial anchorage, and current stress on common 
meanings and values rather than spatial location.-*^ Moynihan indicates that the 
sense of general community is eroding, and a quest for specific community is 
errierging.^'' Even with a decreasing, emphasis on geography, the community 
approach' still needs to identify with some concept of community. In today's world, 
tKis appears to be a dis;idvantage, an effort to swim against the current, 

^Extensive participation in community affairs is highly valued, but participation by 
a large number of people raises questions as to how these people can be effectively 
involved in the community development process. In a modern, complex society, 
general participation is frequently of less importance than specific contributions by 

* highly specialized volunteers. While large num\)ers of people may be needed to help 
pta and carry oat a door-to-door community self-survey, most community work 
can be carried out by small groups of competent people. Value does accrue to the 
individual In participation, but unless he sees the coi^munity value of his 
participation, he will not participate for long^NBroad-based participation in our 
urbanized society needs to be. reexamined,-*' As Ross indicates: ' 

The town hall meeting, and all its niodcrneounterparts.isa very simple answer to the quest ion 
of participation in the life of the eommuiiity,' Unfortunately, life is nolongcrsimple: but has in 
the past fifty years eharigod radically. The old model is no longer appropriate.-*- 

Finally, the holistic approach presents some , potential problems." There is a 
complexity of different interests and different groups, and a view that "everything 
relates to .everything else." to the extent that the holistic view may make the 
community .dcveloiinient process '^Ynore difficult to carry out and add to the 
problems of organization. Even within a small community; the eftbrt to strive for 
community vviioleness may make"vt"liarder to establish prioritie*^ and agree on a 
course of action. Without skillful guidance|,^the process cart s'tpp before it begins, 
because the si'/e and complexity of the community^. problems seem too great and 
no one see s a rea|.o n a b ie w a v T o "ge t a ha nd le'' o n t h e p r o b le m s . 

• I hese disadvantages arc viewed not as arguments against the community appro;rch 

y 

but as cautions rn the application of this approach to all community situations. 

-'^WarrtMl. The Comnnmity in Anwrka: pp. S^-bl. , 

-''Don Martindale and R. Cialen Hanson. Small Town and the Nation: The Conflict of Local 
ami 'I^anslocal /'ortr.y (VVcstport. Conn.: (ireenuood Publishing. 1969). pp. 11-16. 

^^Daniel V. Moynihan (Ed.). ///ntY/r^/ a National Vrhon Policy (New York: Basic Books. 
. I97(HVp. 5. * • . ■ . 

*" ■ ' . . 

^^Anderson. "Our Educational Model of I'articipa^ion .Examined." pp. 79-88, 

^*Ro.ss. "Community Participation.'* p, 107. \ 
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They also suggest areas in which additional theory and field testing arc needed to 
modify the community approach where necessary, and to add new insights to its 
application: ' ' 

Communications Requirements . 

. The authors of Community Structure and Change define cpm.munication as "the 

' exchange of knowledge, skills, and attitudes among persons or among sorial 
groupings. . . . The major purpose- of communication in this sense the 
achievement of understanding bet\yeen persons or groups, but . whenever one 
person or group desires to be understood by another person or group, the entire 

• social process is involved.-^^Mutual understanding, then, is the piajor function of 
communication' and the basic communications requirement in the community 
devxMopmcnt process. Without this, groups cannot hope to understand theissues'or 
the courses of action open to the.rt^. More important, they cannot begin to develop 

. consensu^ without mutual understanding. 

' in addition to understaiiding. one needs tp consider both the method and structure 
of communication. An effective communications process means an effective system 
■ of interaction which leads to wider understanding and shared values.-Ti) the 
•community approach, particularly.'this helps to establish and broaden the sense of 
. . community. Interaction ^mong those involycd in the process, opportunity toarrive 
at cornmon .understandings, and 'ability to develop trust relationships, are 
important objefctives which must be reflected both in the methods which are 
^employed and in the structures which ai^e developed. ■■ ■ ^ 

For example, meetings and written materials account for much oT our 
communications efforts; yet limited attention is given to ways of improving our 
present efforts or experimenting with new'approaches. How can. people function 
best in a group situation? While research indicates the advantages of small groups 
and informal settings, we all 'too frequently work with large committees and groups 
in highly structured situations. How the group allocates its time is central to its 
effectiveness, yet it i^ not uncommon for a group to follow routine agenda. More 
effort should be n]ade to set objectives for each meeting, and then to build"the 
agenda with the objectives in mind. The groupshould remain flexible and be willing 
to revise agenda when changes are to the best interest of the group's, efforts. 

Beyond the mcpre traditional methods of communication arc a range of possibilities 
for the community group. U should be remembered Mhat much of the 
. communications processes carried out indirectly. Through tiieir inVolyemcnt in the 
community development process, people are also engaged in a communicat^ions 
process. Self-surveys provide a group with kno\y ledge of community.attitudes and 
opinions on a wide range of concerns. Workshops and self-studies help to identify 

''Lowry Nelson. Charles E. Ramsey, and Coolie Verncr. Community Structure and Change 
(New York: 'Macmillan. 1960). pp. .133-134. 
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.r • • * * . . . • . . . ■ 

various interests ahd co,ncern& and lo establish areas of common understanding. 
Small undertakings arid pilot projects provide both first-hand experience and an 
opportunity to understand what is involved in the implementation of group 
decisions. Whatever methods are employed, they should be structured to the extent 
that' the community group, is clear about the purpose, direction, and potential 
receivers of each communications effort. 

In the community 4ipproach, it is important to develop and maintain active and 
open communication among the participants in the'proccss. It is equally important 
for the organization to have good communication \yith the community. Not only 
does communication between participants kecptherh inforrhed and interacting, but 
it helps to build and strengthen mutual understanding and a sense of community, 
rhe relationships within the organization, and between the organization and the 
community, are the key to effective communication. Iti the community approach, 
much communication can be carried out through direct face-to-face confrontation, 
which allows for open discussion, questioning, sharing of attitudes, and 
developnient of skills in interaction. 

/ 5. I ■ > 'Jl ■ 

. Much'orthe strength of a community development organization is measured in 
terms of its ability to carry out its objectives. This ability is dependent in large 
measure upon the acceptance of the . (JVganization and its objectives by the 
community. Since at no time is a majority of the people of the community actively 
involved in the cferiimunity approach, the ability to function rests on 
communication and on mutua'l jjndcrstanding. If this understanding is lost, the 

.organization becomes a minority voice,. a segnient of the community rather than aa 
organization bf the entire community. In all community development, but in the 
■community approach in particular, mutual understanding is the essence of 
communications and of community, 
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THE INFORMATION SELF-HELP APPROACH 



Howard K. McCluskv 

i^' ■ ' ' ■ ' ' ■ 

The right kind of information applied by knowledgeable participants, 
at strategic junctures in the stream of community life can make a 
difference in the direction and quality of living. The community is here 
conceptualized as a "systemic stream" which precedes, surrounds, and 
continues after the Information Self-Help Approach (hereafter 
designated as ISHA) occurs; meaning that such projects are selective 
entities individi^ated out of a highly complex and changing situation. 
Participation is stressed noa only Because of its educative impact on 
those participating, but because it is believed that the knowledgeable 
layman and/or professional can contribute *'relevance" • and 
^^credibility" to the processes and outc9mes of ISHA. . 

Typically, the introdijctory phase of ISHA is exploratory in character. 
A following phase focuses on questions and selects responses to serve . 
' " as guides to a program of inquiry. A final phase formulates 
recommendations which are designed to achieve tentative or final 
closure;. It is suggested that recommendations can probably be 
grouped info five categories; for irnplementation. It is also suggested 
that there are concurrent processes 6f feedback and emergence which 
interrninglc with and influence the preceding processes. / 

ISHA is probably most effective and relevantin the early ''simmering" 
stages of the **carcer cycle" of a community problem. If guidcd-by 
appropriate "ground rules," controversy can be a productive feature of; . 
!SHA,,cspec!ally in the formative phases of the coping process. . ;^ 

In the following presentation, we propose to make a case for the educative use of 
inforrriation as a viable option in the instrumentation of community development. 
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It will be our thesis that thc Vight kihd of informationapplied at strategicjuncturejjj 
in the stream of community iife can make a difference in the direction and quality of 
living. In the language of experimental design, the application of information wiU 
be regarded as ttie independent variable and the improvement of community life as 
■ the dependent variable. An elaboration of four subject-areas or variables is basic to 
the development of our thesis. . ' 

Variables - 

Patiicipaiion ' ' • ' . " 

( ■ . . •' , . .• ■ 

l-rom the beginning: participation has been an indispensable feature in the practice 
' and theory' of communiiy development, Participation leads to involvement, and 
inVoKemenl leads to a better understanding'of processes and issues. The result is a 
stroliger. identification with and commitment to the implementation of decisions. 

Participation quickens involvement and spreads the'base of responsibility; it affects 

the participants.' Even more important, the participants affect or contribute to 
' participation. By participants, we mean those knowledgeable persons, lay or 

professional, who in their capacity as citizens are attempting to contribute to 

comnninitv betterment. , 
■•' ' ■ ' ' ' ■ ■ ^ ' \ 

^ \{ we were concerned solely ^ith the role of information per se, we would be 

justified an turning to the expjw with specialized knowledge rather than to the 
^ citizen whose slorf* of information is more elementary. But thert; are a number of 

reasons for believing that the sukstantive input of the citizen participant may be as 

valuable as that of the expert. 

Por one, knowledgeable members of the local community should be in a favorable 
position for proposing agenda items affecting the welfare of the communities with 
which they are acquainted. ' In their collectivity, and as representatives ol the 
community as a w'hole, they should also be able to view issues in perspective and 
..assist decisively in the determination of priorities:. Possessing unique networks of 
as,socialion with their respective constituencies (formal and informal), they should^ 
have access to judgments and other data often difficult to secure. Having lived with 
the results of'former decisions, they should have more cxperienee with which to 
judge the possible impact of proposed measures. In summary, then, because of their 
location clo.se to problem settings, they should be able to confer "relevance*: on 
:projects of community development. • 

. Lhey should liL^o add a dimension of ^'credibility," In our society of large.-scale 
bure^iueratie organizations (public and private), ^he distance between the ^maker 
aiid consumer olideeisions is widening. I his is also true of relations between the 
expert and the layman; the communications gap iii widening. I he problem ol 
psychological distance"wo*uld He more manageable if it arose solely out of a lack of 
transmission, but the difficulty lies deef)er. It reHectsa lack of credibility. In too , 
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■ ■ . ■■ . ■■ ." " ^ " ^ , : . '' ■ '■ 

many cascs; tlie rank and file siro^ly db, not trust- Ayhat the expert and/ or top 
decision maker says;' It is^Iat this juncture that thejrole ot" the citizen participant 
bccoms^s c r uc ia 1 . 1 1" a jcom m i t tee of t: i.t izens ga the rs d ata' o 1" i ts o\v n . o r end o rses da ta 
c-olleeted by someonc'else^ the prohijibility is greatly enhanced that fellow citizens 
w^ll accept the da ta.^ '' > ' ^ . . 

hi brielvon grounds .ol both * -relevance" and i'CFcdibility " the contribution ot the 
kiu)\viec|gea'ble participant'toUie; can be highly va luableand 

ol'ten decisive, i ' ■ , . ^.v''* , - - ' . • • 

'Hie C(>ninninil\\ Oiniens'ion v ■ * •/ 

A second variable which is basic to our concept is that of the community dimension, 
l o be a^mmunity-oriented, it is not necessary that participation involve a large 
number ol persons. Misled by the model ol' the New England town meeting, many 
people naively imagine that in. order for a project to qualify as an exarnple of 
community development almost everyone must get in on the act. Actually, and 
relatively speaking, only a small number do. It is important, however, that this 
number should be representative, of t.hc major elements of the population. It isalso 
important that the opportunity to [Participate be open to those who wish to^do so, 
that the public at large be kept informed, and that the project be accountable to the 
community for its behavior. Although active participation. may not be widespread, 
the community dimension is essential for its validation. 

What is meant by the tcrrn "cbmnumity"? By "community," we arc referring to 
people in a locality with potentially (if hot actually) delincablc boundaries; persons 
interacting with, one another as indi\ iduals or groups in Order to satisfy basic 
pcrsoiial, social, and economic needs. A c^omrhunily is both a system and a^ stream. 
. As a system. J i: 'is composed Of m*my interrelated subparts; as*a stream, it is in a 
constant process of change, with a past (history) and a future (destination) as well as 
a present existence. . . . , 

I he systemic and streamlikeeharacter of a community can* scarcely be exaggerated.. 
Whe t lie r it is an e me rge nee I'r o m w i t h i n . o f a n i n te r v e n t io n fro rh ' w i t hb u t^. a ny 
epistide or project of community development is a highly sclective.uhit in,a highly 
complex situation that was.in motion before the project started and will continue in 
motion after the project ends. In fact, il' the project lasts long enough, it is possible 
that the community will npt be the same at the end of the project as it was at the 
beginning. ' • .■ 

. ■ ■ ' \ ■ ' . . . _ 

J'Jw. Kotc of hiforniaiion ^ , 

■„ ' . ■■ . 

A third variab IcTCcju icing elaboration is the role of information in the processes. of 

community development. It would not be surprising to hear skeptical dissent I rom a 

hard-m)sed realist when. information is proposed as a source ol generative po\Ver 

for moving a communiiy toward a better'condition. Sueh a realist could list the 
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many instances ol control over local affairs exercised by top-level absentee decision 
makers in governmental and priviiie organizations. Even at the local level> he might 
argiie» an individual equipped with no more than information is no match for 
persons supported by powerful political and economic groups. Moreover, he could 
point to xthe extend to which aeiivism and militanee are dominating the 
contemporary scene> thus indicating that the educative use of information as an 
instrument . of community ehi^e is out of tune with the current Zeitgeist. 

There is an vlemeiit of truth in the skeptic's argument. But after pressure groups 
have pressed, after the heat of confrontution has subsided and the smoke ofeonlli^t 
has cleared, the hard facts of a problematic situation have a way of reasserting 
themselves. Few decisions based solely on pressure^ rhetoric, or elevated blood 
pressures, are destined to last long unless they somehow correspond roughly to the 
faets ol' the situation as it really is. 

in an age of growing specialization, specialized knowledge, geared for the 
achievement of, needful goals, is more and more becoming a source of p(5wer. 
iLvidenee in support of this view may be found currently in ma.hy quarters. The 
growing awareness of the many forms of pollurtion began as a j^ogram of public 
inlormation. i he multifaceted movement for consumer protection can. also be 
traced to the dissemination of the results. of strategic research. The League of 
AVomeri Voters is a good example of what the nonpartisan use ol. carefully 
assembled informartion can aj:eomplish, 'I'he foregoing evidence may not satisfy.the 
rigorous canons of behavioral science, butit is familiar to anyone reasonably aware 
of current affairs. In fact, it suggests that the kind of information designed to 
support an attack on community problems mj^y be,a source of inlluencc in 
modifying the djreetion and quality ofeonimiinity life, . : ' 

Vhc CopUi\i, Process . . • ^ ' . .. 

It is commonly assumed that the ISHA is essentially problem-solving in character. 
. But a strict and literal appl^ation of the problem-solying model is misleading. It is 
misleading lieeause projects orf community development rarely embody the full 
rimge of Dewey's famous formulation which went from the first step of "felt need" 
to the final step of solution. Projects of eon^mmity development may start an 
attack on a community problem and drop put subsequently, or may enter the. 
process after it has arisen from some other point of origin. A literal interpjc tat ion of 
the term "problem-solving," implies the aehieVemeiit of a solution representing a 
terminal degree of finality, which in practice is rarely attained and in reality is 
probably unattainable. More speeifieally, such problems as housing, delinquency, 
child care, and aging to use our analogy of a strean^ - have been, arc now, and 
will continue to be. with, us for J he foreseeable future. However great the 
improvement along the way, they can ne\er be regarded as "solved.'' They are as 
continuous as life itself and-will appear and reappear with varying degrees of 
urgency and in varying patterns of manifestation. It is more appropriate tp say that 
the ISH .A is problem-oriented and that it attempts to deal wjth, and hopefully, move 
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■ toward, the tentative resolution of some probleniiitic difliculty. In this sense> it is 
aecurate to say that the ISHA is oriented to eopc with community problems, with - 
the goat oT improving community life. 

Phases of ISHA 

Exploration . . " . . • 

The lirst phase of the ISHA ijigenerjilly exploratory ;iaj:lwT^et^r.. It commonly 
begins with an expression by an individiiahor a group 61 some concern or deficit in 
' community living. The word ^Exploratory" is used here because the ventilation ol 
concern is more or less unstructured . People check their ideas with others but have 
as yet rew'delined goals in mind, and asyet noadministrative mechanisms to which 
they can relate their eHorts. In brielV this is a period ol probing lor common 
interests, estimating the probable av/iilability of potential alhes, clarifying ideas, 
and testing the leasibility^of purs-jiing concerns t« a more advanced stage. 

If ihis'innial effort is to survive, it must be based on a genuine need thatlscapable of 
being documented. CJnless a need does indted exist. th\; fictitious nature of concernv 
w ill soon become apparent, and it willjie impossible to attract the eollaboraliori 'of; , 
. eo-wot kers in sufficient numbers or with enough motivation to sustain a viable 
program of inquiry. • ; 

A second condition for survival is.that the need which presumably does exist -is 
perceived by enough people with tfe right kind of equipment, In other words, it is 
not sufficient merely to demonstrate the^ presence of a need, but some person or 
combination of persons must become aware of the situation and care enough about 
■ its improvement to enlist felloNV cili/ens in doing something about it. : , 

, /-'(Hus on \\'orkin\^ Questions' 

If enough people are sufficicMUly cohimitted. it then becomes necessary for the 
diffuse character of the exploratory period to give way to a more focused task . 
search. Questions which were once asked in a speculative^and free-wheeling - 
manner, should become selective in their phrasing and intent. Ihey may not 
necessarily pin the issues down to an unmodifiable position, but they' should. 
. provide guidelines for the direction of activities. I hey are.* in effect, the *\vorkihg 
questions" wliieh will largely regulate the search for information to be used in 
helping the community to cope with its problems, 

■ Jnformation from a^ variety of sources may be used for this purpose. One obvious 
; source Would be the opinion of people living in the community. Fhis could be 
^' obtained from a sample of the population or from selected subunits: 1 he opinions 
of community residents will not necessarily constitute a complete and accurate 

-ptcture of community needs, since the separate perspectives of such persons may be 
* limjied and without access to reliable data about the community asa wl)6le. Yet. as 
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the actors and the ultimate clien^in community living, community residents have 
perception's which possess a kind oL'face validity rarely found in morfe impersonal 
sources at InTormation^ > ■ 

Another source oC information would be the judgment of persons particularly 
knowledgeable about the problems vyith which the community is attempting to 
cope. These persons would generally fall into two categories: (1) those who occupy 
leadership positions in agencies dealingrwith. the problem, and (2) those whose 
professions are based on keeping up with specialized knowledge in the field. In the - 
domain of health, for example,Yht* director of a public health agency would be an 
example of the first category; while a specialist doing research and Inching in . 
public health would be an example of the second. / ■ 

Still another source of information would arise out of a comparison of local 
conditions with state and national norms, with special reference to the problem 
areas which are the o^bject of study. It is fortunate that .tn many crucial areas of 
community living such norms are available. Instances of congruence and/or 
discrepancy between local and national standards would reveal significant 
information. , 

In proposing the use of community opinion, thejiidgments of knowledgeables, and 
the use of state and national norms^^we have been proposipga multifaceted census . 
^1 problems as a means of providing the empirical material out of which questions 
may be formulated. At this stage in the IS HA, Questions should be validated with as 
much ernpirical data as possible, before they are adopted as guides for further 
study.- 

Selection of Responses :. , ■ V 

After agreement has been reached on what questions should be asked, and after 
some rough determination of priorities among them has been established, the next 
phase consists of a search for appropriate responses with which to deal with the 
issues raised. The word ''response" is used in preference to the word "answer" 
because *'answer" implies a degree of finality that is rarely attained in. the 
fluctuations of community development. 



hor our purposes, a response will be regardedf as a project undertaken, a procedure' 
employed, or a policy statement forrhulated for the'purpose of attempting to cope 
with the problems toward which the questions are directed. Responses are attempts 
to provide tentative working answers to the questions which, are being asked. 

Such responses may be the product of a deliberative process in which informed 
citizens, aided by persons with specialized knowledge, are the key performers. Out 
of their collective judgment, they ma)^come up with proposals of their own 
designed to meet the local situation; or responses may** be derived from a canvass of 
the most instructive and ''copyable" experiences of other communities. It is not 
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suggested that either a "borrowed" best practice" or a proposal generated 
independently by the local group^ifadopted, be regarded as a **su re fire" solution In " 
iidvance of applicatibn, but as a way of responding to the issues raised. 

In addition to generating their own ideas, as well at> reviewing the experience of ' 
others, ]t is possible that members of a local group could sponsorihe-demonstration 
ofa mini-project as a means, ofiiecu ring information in advance of more substantial 
involvement in action. • 

Recommendations . ' 

To a farge degree, the motivation tor an ISHA to community development sten:is 
from the fact that the ISHA is task oriented, Persons taking part may not expect a 
full-blown terminal closure as a reward for their effort, but they are usually 
sustained in their aotivitics by a sense of achievement which they perceive as 
representing progress toward some goal. There comes a time, then, in the 
community development process, after the questions have been asked ^and 
responses have been proposed, when some crystallization of effort should take 
place. It isa turning point, a kind of stock-taking, a time for pledging the outcomes 
of earlier phases of inquiry. We will call this period the phase for making 
recommendations. ' 

items appearing here might be grouped into a ijumber of categories. First, a 
recommendation for action. This could be undertaken by an ad hoc structure 
established c'^licitly for this pu rpose, or it could be assigned to an existing agency 
*or combination of agencies already in the business of working with the problem 
with which the recommendation is concerned.' Second, a recommendation for a 
campaign designed to inform the general public about the results of the study and 
what it means for the well-being of the community. Third, a statement of policy. by 
relevant agencies concerning the main issues covered by the study.. Fourth; a 
continuation of the project under ground rules and leadership that would improve 
its performaocc. Fifth, and finally, a recommendation for closing out the project, 
.with a provisiten that a record of its origin, operation, participants, and results be 
filed with an appropriate agency (e.g:, the public library) for future reference. 

An ISH'X is not necessarily committed to action per se^feut it should be committed 
•to the type of closure that encourages follow-up and/ or continuation. Community 
development is a precious commodity and its outcomes should be shared with as 
wide a portion of the community as possible. , • 



^Concomitant Processes-* Feedback and Emergence 

Discussion of successive and overlapping phases is something of an abstraction of 
what actually takes place in the ISHA. What does go on while questions are being 
asked, responses being proposed, and recommendations being made? 
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From the start, as in all cases of complex human interactidn, a process of activity : 
and reactivity soon begins ;to get underway. An item of activity gives rise to or sets 
off a reactipn, which in turn triggers an activity leading to a new reaction, and-so 
forth. In this series of stimulus-and-response circuits, we encounter a classic 
CX^imple,of feedback. And, as in most cases of feedback, it tends to regulate the flow 



of work. In some cases it m^iy inhibit, or restrain, or even stop what is being done; so 
that the project may need to return t o the beginning and take off in a new direct ion, 
^1 other cases, it may reinforce what is being done so as^ to attract new resources, 
take pn new dimensions, and in general enhance tlie total operation, . 

Similarly, in the How and'counterflow of community development, we are/often 
likely to encounter some emergent vvhich is totally or almost wholly newand which 
did not appearifi the original agenda ofthe project. Emergence may bea productof 
,and overlap to a large degree with feedback. It is a new insight, new techniqu^, new 
rclatioitship, new priority, and new commitment that adds a new dimension to the 
working prq^cess, » . ' . 

In briei\ preordained plans and schedules may be necessary to provide t|ie minimal 
structure for keeping the diffuse operation of community development from falling 
apart. Structure should always, hovyevcr, be light and flexible enough to adjust to . 
the impact of negative feedback, and supportive-enough to reinforce fresh ideas anrf. 
directions that may emerge in the developing process. In an educative sense, both 
feedback and emergent happenings may provide "-teachable moment^" which could 
not possibly have been anticipated or progranimed in advance, ^J' 

' : Administrative Structure 

The substance of the preceding discussion can be placed in an operational 
framework if a minimal structure is provided for itslmplementatjipn. 

First, it is proposed that the proje^:t ofs^onTmiiflity development be subdivided into 
feasible subtasks, and that these tasks. be undertaken by. ad hoc task force 
ommittees. It is also proposed that membership on the c^mrnittees be small and 



^e members be selected for their interest, competence, and willingness to work, and 
th\it the terms of their service be staggercB in order to provide for both stability and 
renewal of^personncJ, - • . . . 

Secprtd, it is recommended that a steering corhmittee (not too large) be established 
and x-om posed of the chairmen ofthe task force committees and such other officers 
as may be necessary to manage its affairs. The major responsibility ofthe steering 
committee, as representative of the community at largei would be to supervise and 
direct tHe project as a whole, 

A third element in the structui-e woiild be some mechanism for involving as wide a. 
portion of the community as possible. This might be a council of representative 
citizens, with the participation of individual members^^4arge. And/or it could 
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ojjerate on the model of a town meeting assembly with which alllhe iiiembers.ofthe 
community woul(J be entitled tp an ilia te. . 

- 'A Note x)n Crises - i ■ . . 

Difficullics'ih comrpunily living do noVsuddcnly arise out[bf nowhere. They have a 
beginning, a jAtcncy. and a flyctuating rise and%Tl (the stream image). They n^ay 
simmer, subside, reappear, accumulate, and heat up. And, in refclrcnce to the 
future, they may have a critical potential. In graphic terrninology, they may be said 
to have a ^'career cycle.-' ^ ■ . ^ - ^ - . ! , • 

In earlier times and in many communities to'day, where change Is slower, and mdre. 

increme^ntall by a process of trial and error niixed with improvisation, communities 
"have been able to develop strategies ofendurance and to adjust torheirdifficulti'es, 

even if they'could not control them. But in many and even most communities, tim0 

is not being kind. On the contrary, change is occurring ^tan increasing rate, and 
^problems are now moving more rapidly into a sta^e of crisis where rational methods 

of coping arc much more difficult to apply. 

This has enormous implications for the ISH A, which can make its^ greatest impact 
by working with problems in thecUrly or"simnierjng"stage^of career cycles. Iljs in 
this period that the giducative use of information can. make the most productive 
contribution to. the devejopmental process. . 

A Note on Controversy ,. . * 

Sometimes the ISH A is misjudged as largely a consensus approach to community 
development. There may be some validity for this view in the later stages of a 
project, when agreement by a . sizable majority of those concerned is necessary for 
the implementation of recommendations. But it does not necessarily apply^ to 
earlier periods, bn the cont^rary, in the earlier^ more formative stages, controversy 
can make highly valuable contributions to the process. 

For one, controversy can give rise to a wide range of data. Too often, a premature 
call for consensus will result*in bypassing situations which people with limitedyiews 
would like to avoid. Controversy is one method of getting^lHhe facts out on the 
table for inspection by. everyone. 

For another, controversy may have an important diagnostic function. It can 
provide a forum for the presentation-of divergent views, the expression of which 
will assist in the clarification of issues and determination of priorities. 

Finally, it may be a useful source of ^otiyation. Inertia and apathy iare often the 
most pervasive enemies of community, development. Controversy can*sting the 
lethargic into activity and often gene';rate the degree of attention that a problem 
merits. v ^ 
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Under some circumstances, however, controversy can be more ha.rmlul than 
ebntributive. To be productive, controversy should take place under such ground 
rules as fair play, respect for the laws of evidence, and acceptance of widely 
divergent views without fear of rcpris;il; and it should be contained within the span 
of community toleration. Controversy should not, under normatcircumstances, be* 
avoided; with proper management, it can add significantly to the educative use of 
information. In fact, the practice of controversy could develop community 
confidence and skill in dealing with difficult **hot" problems, which in the long run . 
could be the most viable contribution which an IS HA can make to the well-being of 
community life. , . 

' Advantages and Disadvantages of the ISHA 

Acivantaf^es 

1. The ISHA may be a financially eeoriomical method for the achievement of 
communit'y development tasks. Much;;irnot most, ofthe work ofthc ISHA isa 
donation. It is service donated by"^ the kw volunteer without any agency ^ 
affiliation, as wejl as the service of professionals donated on released time by 
the cooperating agencies for whom the professionals work. ISHA is not more 

' costJy in time than other approaches. might be. On the contrary, because of . . 
contributed services; ISHA requires much less financial outlay and is within*^ 
the financial competence of many more .communities than is generally m 
suspected. . ; 

2. ISH A often results in a better quality of production, because knowledgeable 
participants close .to the locus ofproblematic situations have a unique input to 
contribute in coping ' with community issues. They have usually had 
acquaintance with other attempts at community problcm'solving. They also 
have access to their owli formal and informal networks of association. Such 
attributes can lend '^reldvance" to their input. Because of their rqle and image 

as relatively unbiased representatives of the public interest, their affiliation . 
with the comrnuriity development project lends credibility to its processes and 
results. All this should/ncrease the proba^ 

3. ISHA often, leads to important unintended^outcornes which are-highly 
educative in chnhicter and which generally outlast the prdject itself. It may 
develop skills in copin'g with difficulties experienced by representatives ofthe 
community as a whole, which can bg applied to sirnilar situations when the 
occasions arise. ISHA may upgrade the -skills .potential of individual 
participants. It may help them develop new skills/and .new networks of 
partnership which will increase their value as workers in other efforts at 
community irnprovement. ISHA may help both the jridividual participants , * 
and the community at huge to. stockpifc skills and leadership resources, to be 
reactivated when .some provocative difficulty arises in the future. 

■ 39. 
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ISHA helps. dev)elop a "sense of community." incidental to but an inevitable , 
j byproduct of1SHA» is the interaction that takes place between various' 
' elements involved in the project. One category of interaction occurs within the 
; group of working participants ftieniselves. Out of this sharing of attempts to 
! cope with community pro,blerns» there often .emerged a sense of fellowship 
. which endures after project days are over. 

Another category is_the interaction betwecrViigencies. As representatives share 
a common interest* in the Welfare, of the community^ new and favorable 
relationships (Jevelop which disphice- any ignorance or perceptual distortionf 
which may have existed before the project began. ^ 

In a final category are the interactions of the project with the comrriunity at 
large. These occur in the course of informal contacts between the participant 
. workers and the comfnunity, in the reports of agencies ^o their respective 
constituencies^ and in the project publicity designed for the general public. AH 
this tends to cultivate an intangible "sense of community;* which may go far 
toward .sweeteninjg the climate of community living. This intangible has often 
added substantial plusses to the-rclij^ons between blacks and whites, labor^nd 
managenient, rural and urban, young and old. conservatives and liberals; that 
is, between elements of a community which typically move in different and 
often contlicting circles. ' ^ >. ' — . , 



Disadvanta^^es 

One disadvantage oT ISHA centers b^iiically around- the problem of 
motivation. ;1'hc manpower of ISHA is usually composed of persons who are 
already and currently involved in community service. The problem becomes^ 
one of presenting an option sufficiently attractive to involve these 'persons in 
the new and hopefully corhpcllingas'isignment.Thisisonc ofthc rcasonsfprthc 
use of ad hoc taijk force committees. The task. force can often be matched with 
one of !a participantVccntriil interests, and because of its ad hoc assignment 
and the rotating features of its membership, it docs not pfcdgc the participant 
to the project as a whole, but for an indefinite period of time. If he undertakes 
only part of the total activity, and knows that his term of service is intentionally 
limited, the participant is more likely \o be willing and able to include the 
. project within his repertoir9 of obligations. Motivation is a problem not only 
.. in the initial stages of recruitment but alsio for the duration of the project. * 

2. ISHA ciin too often end up by dealing with tasks of lesser importance, and 
bypkss some of the urgent and more basic problems of the community. In part 
because of lack of access to adequate resources, and because of costs in time 
-and effort, iSH A may settle for tasks which. are feasible but not necessarily 
significant. In the view of the hard-nosed skeptic, ISHA can be accused of 
■ being trivial. In defense, it may be argued that a small beginning may bec6me 
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. the proving ground for skill and confidence that will lead JJ^-^gneater - . 
performance/ . • 
* • . • . ■ '' ■ . , . 

3. In our Jiwiftly moving, activist society, ISHA rnay seem slow in getting things 
done . In general, the public and its leaders are task-oriented, and soon become 
. impatient with exploratory talk and study. The slow pace of ISHA does not 
■ . appealtotheaggressivckinetictypes'whowantearly results. Moreover, itmust 
; be.co heeded that there are instances of community need for which some other 
jjpprQach to comrhunity de^elpjiment is more appropriate., ; . 



4. . ISH requires a level and sophistication oMeadership wWcii*is^ften m short 
. :supply. iSH A can usually perform more effectively if itis assisted by the advice 
« ' of persons wise in the ways of community development; e.g., the guidance 
. usually available in the personnel of public service agencies. Competent local 
leadership itself may be overworked or apparently unavailable, and such a 
situation requires special efforts in the identification and recruitment of 
potential leaders, tasks which in many instances add to the magnitude of the 
- ' ISHA. * ^ . * 

A Self-Help Comm>inity piscussion Course . ^ 

The course in question, given at the University of Michigan, and sometimes entitled 
V **How to Take a Look at Your Community," is composed of three divisions of* 
" subject matter. The first, although introductory, includes a review of the 

community as a whole. The second, based on a census of problems, centers on the 
needs and issues'of community. li\(ing. The third attempts to outline, and if possible 
rehearse, the^teps which mig^tb^ tafc^en to resolve the issues which the earlier stages 
. of inquiry have disclosed. '--^ 3 ^ * 

The course is designed for civic and organizational leaders as well as for citizens at 
large who arc interested in promoting the welfare of their community. Any 
^ community group, 6r institution, or combination thereof (i.e., a comfmunity 

^ council, if one exists), interested in developing a 'more active and informed 

citi/enry, may sponsor the course. 

Membership in the study groVp ranges from about 12 to 50 persons. Up to about 20 
in number, the group usually operates as a committee of the whole. When it is larger 
' ' it may operate as a single group throughout the first and part of the second stages; 
but the third stage is usually mojc effective if small task force committees are 
'assigned to study the issues which .the problem census identifies. 

" The group usually 'meets for eight or nine (possibly as few as six) sessions for two 
hours per session, and usually once a weckv although this may vary according to 
. local circumstances. A member of the university staff takes charge of the first 
. session forthc purpose of explaining the course and briefing members who will lead 
subsequent rncctings: Leadership comes frorn within the group and rotates from 
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session to session. In addition, members ofthe group have an oppoi^tunily to gather 
information between meetings; although,. this is optional for each person and 
depends on the nature of the problem. ; ' . * 



.. T\jc iourse has led to gratifying outcomes in different kinds of communities, from 
* small t^^lg^s to fair-sized cities in Michigan arid in suburban Detroit. It almost 
' ■ \alv^^s develops a fellowship of i nterest and helps those taking part achieve a better 
^understanding of -the forces operating in their communities. Perhaps most 
' •T^ «JjTiportant^;.itihelps a community face up to its needs in a spirit of thoughtfulness 
nyt'^erilni'n in an atrnos ptiere of ho stility" namek:allin p. or panic. ' 

Although the course is designed primarily as a means of increasing understanding 
, r ofii community, -it usually leadi>^'to action which carries on aftgr the course has 
ended. More specifically, it often culminates in the formation of a Community 
council, or in csla.bUshmenl of a library or a center for youth or older people. Umay 
even play an: important part jn bringing in new indiistry. In one town, it led to the 
- revision of the tax structure. 

The procedure arid;c9ntQ.nt. of the course are contained in an attractive kit of 
materials. This kit is iTTade available to each member of the course. • ^ 
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Chapter 4 



THE SPECIAL-PURPOSE, PROBLEM-SOLVING APPROACH 

Richard Thomas 

This chapter examines major aspects of the special-purpose, problem- 
solving approach to community development as it applies to. both 
micro- and macro-problems. It is based on a rational image of men 
who are capable of- banding together for the solution of issue§. Five 
steps are used in this approach: (1) problem identification, (2) 
resources mobilization, (3) program planning,^ (4) plan 
implementation or action, and (5) evaluation. Three case e^camplesare 
presented in which water as a special problem is used to. illustrate 
iipplications of the approach.. 



Concepts of community range from micro-systems (which include small grqups, 
extended family units, clans, villages, neighborhoods, or small , towns) to macro- 
systems (such as cities, counties, regions, states^ nations, or the entife human 
population). Social scientists are engaged in endless study of the'problems of both 
large and small' hurnan communities.. Population size and density, geographic 
location, and kindiind quantity. of physical resources are all factors involved in the 
nature and character of the comxnunity. In attempting to determine the exact 
external boundaries of the community, the delineating concept of "city limits" is 
less functional than **problem identification" for the fjurpose of practical derinitioi)<< 
There is, for example, community of interest on a life'raft when a harRtfcrtpf 
shipwrecked survivpcs face a troubled sea. Their prolilelns present an opportunity 
for "community." How they deal with these pToWcflfW^ill determine whether or not 
they achieve "community." Similarly, with acceleration of technological change, 
men in ii II parts of the earth can develop a "community of interest" in tejmsof such 
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^.survival issues as population control, environmental pollution, or the possibility 
. that Middle Eastern tensions will^plode into global warfare. 

Definitions. of "community" differ in emphasis, but three essential elements are 
generally present: (I) a collectivity of people,. (2) geographic location^ and (3) 
something ''in common" which gives people special identity, meaning, or purpose. 
The contributions of technology to improved communications arid transportation 
have placed once-stable communities in an almost constant' state of change as 
people move in and out of homes, neighborhoods, towns, cities, counties, states, 
and mitipns. A rural, farming community in the Midwest may face serious 
population decline today and frantic, unplanned growth tomorrow ash result of a 
iiingle political act in the state or national capital. Modern co^mmunities take on all 
of the. characteristics of living organisms which move through cyclical changes of. 
:birth, gro\yth, decline, death, and rebirth; they are subject to changing conditions of 
Tjtiekness and health injterms of economic, political, and social developments. 

1^0 land Warrer/re minds UK that communities are social systems or cultures within 
which subsysVfns or subcultures operate in both functional and dysfunctional 
ways.' It is' unrewarding, and misleading for community developers to cling to 
outmoded definitions which suggest that boundaries are the sole determinants of 
communities and which ignore such factors as human problems, heeds, goals, or 
aspirations. Collective i.nterests,.based on common needs or problems, are catalytic 
ingredients for the establishment of"community"; as in certain mountain, desert, or 
island situations where the attractions of locale are strong orthe options forescape 
liniited. In such eases, the situation becomes the problem and the holistic ;|Pproach 

■ tt? community problem solving is relevant! In other human situations, however, we 
find cultures and subcultures forming around common interests, needs, and 
problems. Far the communltyvdevelopment practitioner, therefore, common 
interests, needs, or problems arc not only meaningful definers of community but 

. they arc the raison d'etre- for effective community development practice. 

It is in the human situation, where people are faced with varying interests, needs, 
problems, and aspirations, that communities and subcommunities are formed. In 
such a conte.Kt, community development may be viewed as a special-purpose, 
problem-solving process or method. Pi-oblem. solving is an approach whereby 
collectiyities of people living in a common^cographical area cari meet common 
needs, solve common problems, achieve common goals, and thus experierice 
community development over a specified period of time. . ' 

^\{ is possible for people to fall rapidly in and out of "community," and it is possible 
lor people to sustain community over long perFods of time. Communities which 
endure are those in which concerned citi/.ens apply scientific problem-solving 
methodii to eollecti've needs and problems, and institutionalize the process by 
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establishing" effective local government through which the people can function to. 
meet their common needs through common services, 



Variables 



There are certain variables which tend to affcet the results of the special-purpose, 
problern-solving ap'proach to community change and development. Some of these- 
variables are comrnon to other approaches as well: 

1. Citizen' awareness of the scope and urgency of the .problem, and of the 
availability of resources with which to work, can greatly influence the success 
or failure of the program. Lack of awareness of the jiroblem'can spell disaster, 
as in. the case: of a weakening dam; whereas advance knowledge of an 
impending break can mean appropriate action to correct the situation or 
evacuate the endangered citizens.Citizenswh.oare aware of their resources are 
in a better position to effect useful problem-solving action-than are those who 
are unaware. ' ' 

2. C///ze/7 //7vc;/ve/?3e/7/, or participation, tends to be an inxportiint factor in 
successful, problem solving in terms of^kind, amount, and duration of the 

. effort. It also has much to do wijlj quality of-life and\vith the economic and 
political stability. of a community. . . ~^ ' 

3. Availability of resourc'es,'boi\\ internal and external to the community, is often 
a crucial variable in the problem-solving process. 

4... Timing is perhaps the most important variable of all. Poor timing of a 
community education effort can delay notification of a crippling epidemic; 
whereas advance notice can prevent widespread suffering through programsof 
innoculation. . • 

5. The nature and scope ofjhe prryhlem is an important variable. For example, 
food production as an ecqnomic issue may determine the relative prosperily of 
farmers, wholesalers, and retailers; but food production as a surviv^ issue 
affcctS'CVcryone. - 

' ' • ' . • ' • ■ • '^^r , 

Assumptions 

The special-purpose, problem-solving approach appears to cast man in a rational 
image. Man and communities of men are seen as capable of uniting around an issue 
and devising a solution that accriics to the benefit of the largest number of persons. 

Assumptions leading to the employment of the spccial-rpurpose, problem-solving 
approach arc related to the philosophical base. Furthermore, specific problems are 
assumed to be resolvable by use of the problem-solving approach. This approach 
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rests hejivily upon the^ availability of research" skills, information-dissemination 
skills, and organizational ability. r. ' ' " , . 

Problem-Solving Method 

Because of the diversityvund complexity of modern-day living, and the speed With 
which multiple changes are affecting human communities, local governments arc 
hard-passed to keep pace with institutional and bureaucratic means- for dealing' 
with needs and problems, For this reason, community development is rapidly 
emerging as a profesil^ion and the CD professional is hired by local, county, state, 
and national governments and agencies as a "trouble-shooter" Community 
develoi\ment is an expertisvc which employs scientific problem-solVing rriethodsto 
deal with the special' kinds bf problems and needs which plague communities 
undergoing rapid change. 

The size, locus, and other physical characteristics of the community have only 
secondary relevance to the key steps in community problem solving: 

1 , Problem identifuatkm is an awareness, on the part of the people influenced or 
aftccted by the problem, to such an extent that there is a growing discontent or 
desire to take sprne action towi^ird its solution.' Where multiple problems or 
'needs are identified, analysis and' careful study arc required in order to 
establish priorities and to gain maximum perspective .on the most urgent 
problem to be solved. In some communities, it is possible to engage in 
■ sirnultaneou^. multi-various, problem-solving activities, due to the existence 
oftKe essential ingredients (viz., the necessary human and material resources); 

' ' . : ■■■■■■ 

2 After the problem has been identified, studied, and understood, the second 
^ step is one of mobilizing ihc requisite resources. The search for resources starts^ 
within the community. . If the needed resources cannot all bp found locally, the 
perimeters of the search are widened until the resoujrcfes requirements are met 
in full measure and with precise specification.s. Often planners fail to see people 
as resources, yet the human resources in the community development process 
are critically important in effective problem solving. Being able to identify and 
mobilize 'the various kinds of human skills, energy, and imagination is as 
necessary to the process as lining up the material resources; and it is certainly as 
important in problem solving as the initial 1 phase of "problem identification," 

3. Program plannin}^ requires that every major sector of the affected community 
be represented oh the planning bqdy in order to insure that the plans proposed 

^Therc arc allernalive coalescences'lo "problems"; e.g., the needs, goals, aspfrations. etc., 
which people have in common and which become the motivations for engagement io problem 
solving. For example, there is the need of a better school system. The problem mi#y)ij: how t o 
achieve it. \ 
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are understood as widely as possible; and, more important, all of the people 
huist feci close to the program and must have an opportunity to criticize; the 
plan and make constructive suggestions for its improvement; 

''^'A, Nc\i Is program activation, again with the fullest, possible {participation '6f 
, community members, including'the very young and the very old. Capacities ^o 
serve and support a program of action are almost as diverse as individual 
differences in human personality. Some individuals can give labor, some can 
give time and ideas in commifWlijservic?. others can contribute money, and 
some may be able to give only their qonsent. Consern is preferable to 
u .opposition. and indeed is a hijjhly acceptaible form of participatibn-for those - 
^ who are elttier physically incapacitated or unable to servje the project in other 



ways. 

5. F.t'teclive problem solving 
importance. In fact, it is an 



requires I'valuatum, which is by no means least in 
ever-present, ever-functioning process which must 
be operative in all of the Jteps in order to insure thajLthe . project is critically 
analyzed iil terms of strengths and weaknesses. sucSsses and fdilures. When 
the project is completed, t evaluation is important in order to determine wtuit 
lessons can be applied to subsequent problem-solving efforts. 



Case Studi(is 

Phe five-stt;p method of pro blero solving has. many variations and is. not intended to /' 
be the "final wbrd" wjian absolute formula. It is meant to suggest that a systematic - 
approach to comm'unity problem solving can bring about solutions lo problems *' 
that motivate people to mutual purpose and acti(\n; 

■ i, ■• • ' ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ^ ■■ , , 

I herein: lor example, the special problem area oi water, which is a vital element for 
man's Well-being and-survival. It is one of those natural resQurces which through 
either scarcity or overabundance creates "special problems" for communities. If t'he 
supply of water is cut off. communities can perish, just as surely as they can be 
destroyed ofTorced to relocate, by floods and inundations. Water is also essential to 
commu'^ity life as a means of transporting goods, and for economic and 
recreational purposes. ' . ' . .. • • • 

The. following three case studies illustrate how water, as a special problem, has 
brought about problem-solving activity of a special-purpose nature that we can 
identify as community development. ' \ 



Sohoha Siorv . .. - ' , 

Irv Sobobas, like most ol the 30 or so bands ol Mission Indians, live on 
reservations or rancherias on leftover lands in the recessed areas of thb*S(iiAthern 
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California mountains and on deserts where they were placed to be-conveniently 
•'out'of-sight/' yet near. enough to be recruited as cheap laborers in non-Indian 
homes arid on farms! the Soboba Indians live near the smalltown of San Jacinto in 
the foothills of the San Jacinto Mountains, on the northern edge of the Hemet 
Valley. The valley is a rich agricultural area planted largely with fruit orchards, 
where Soboba Indians earn submar^inal seasonal incomes. 



■ ■ -r- ■ ^ .... 

Three important events or influences emerge as key determinants in the shaping ol 
the problem which is central to the Soboba story: 

hirstv tliiere was the drilling of ITlb-foot diameter tunnerthrough tfie Sa'rr Jacinlo" 
Mountains by the Los Angeles Metropolitan Water District (MWD) in 1936, The 
tunQeL bi:inging Colorado River water into the arid Eastern Basin, was a boon to 
the non-Indian farmcrsandlanddevelopers in portions of Riverside and San Diego 
Counties. It was, however, a disaster for the Indians, Prior to the M\\;D tunnel, 19 
• artesian springs and wells (Jowed on the Soboba Reservation and enabled the 
Indians to raise their own vegetables and livestock and to have their own fruit 
orchards and vineyards. ^Halfway through the mountain, the tunneling operation 
broke into the underground reservoir of water which fed the Soboba springs, and in^ 
amatter of months, all of tbe springs dried up' The Bureau of Indian Affairs(BlA) 
brought pressure to bearVn Ihtf MWD to seal up the tunnel so that the 
underground reservoir would fill again and restore the flow of water to the Soboba 
springs. However, "sealing" operations failed and the Soboba spring water 
continued to flow through the MWD tunnel into the Eastern Basin, leaving the 
Indians literally "high and dry.'' . . 

Second, a contributing factor to the Soboban problem had to do with the "apparent 
conspiracy of two white men who were interested in getting a generous cut^of the 
claims settlement to Califorpia Indians for their aboriginal land losses suffered in 
the Anglo invasion following the 1849 discovery of.gold at Sutter's Fort, One of 
these meri was a NVashington, D.C., attorney and the' other was a controversial 
ligu.re among the Mission Indians: , • 

The deadline for hiring an aftorney'to submit Indian claims before the U.S. Court 
of Claims was April 30, 1948. Because of the peculiar allowances of the Court of 
' Claims, one Indian, through' p/oper legal procedures, could enter a claim in l^ehalf 
of his tribe or- band. I hus, on the precise deadline dtiic for the hiring oYattorneys, 
'two contracts (one on behalf of 17 bands of Indians, the other on behalf of 29) were 
laid on the desk of Acting Commissioner of Indian Affairs William Zimmerman: 
Both contracts wefe:"general power ofattorney" agreements, grantingthe attorney 
and his "representatives" the usual annual retainer fees, plus 20% of the claims 
sett!en*nt (10% for legal fees and 10% for expenses incurred.in preparing the case), 
riie contracts- were to expire April 30, 1958, unless renewed by petition of the 
Indians a fleeted : Only one Indian signed the contract on behalf of the Soboba, band; 

, ., ■ -0 : 
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and if there was any general discussion oh the reservation, the "general power of* 
. attorney" was certainly not understood, and the entire matter was forgotten by the 
Soboba people and .the BIA officials in the District Office. *' 

■■ ' % ■ ■ . 

"\ Third, a complicating factor in the Soboba problem was the bureaucratic 
inflexibility and insensitivity of the BIA officials serving inthc Area District Offices 
at the time of the MWD tunnel disaster and for the two decades that followed. 
Records show that certain no n- Indians who suffered similar but lesser water losses 

. from the same tunnel episode received prompt out-of-court settlements from the 
MWU. but no efforts were made by the BIA on behalf of the Indians,-^ 

As late as .lunt 20. 1957 (21 years after the tunnel disaster), a report was filed by a 
HlAappraiser. taking the position thal^there was noconclusive^evid^jncc supporting 
the charge that the MWD tunnel had caused the water loss to the Soboba people* 
There was no mention in this report tTiatthe MWD had. in fact, made an offer to the * 
Sobobas for an out-of-court settlement of $45,000 (plu^i 5% interest retroactive to 
,1936), nor was it mentioned that said offer had been rejected by the Indians as 
uns4tisfaetory, 

I he BIA did. drill a number of deep wells, each of which rapidly went dry. In. May 
1957. the last of these wells was going dry and the 'Indians were starting to haul 
water in from nearby San Jacinto for their domestic »usc. 

While I he major problem (and heed) at Soboba was restoration of the water supply 
in the amount enjoytid prior to the tunnel disaster, the general powcr-of-attorney 
contract, and bureaucratic insensitivity on the part of the BIA and the MWD. 
compounded thlV problem-solving difficulties at Soboba. _^ ^ 

■ ' I he first approach a«ed at Soboba >yas.to ^Zj^thcr as much factual data as possible 
from the Indians, frorn non-Indians in thearea; from the BIA. from the M WD^and 
trom newspaper accounts of the 1936 tunnel disiisler. The Soboba tribal council . 
and other interested Indians were very much a part of the data-gaUhering and 
analysis processes. 

The next step was to line up a team of experts (water attorneys and engineers) to. 
assist Av it h the expert analysis ofthe data and to make recommendations for a plan 
of action, rhe Indians decided to hire. their own attorneys to litigate against the 
MWD. In the process of moving a resolution for hiring attorneys through SlA. 

■— ■ • 

. 'In the County Clerk's Office. Riverside County. Court Action File No. 29826. dated October 
18, 1937. records that ^out-of-court settiennent of $50,000 was made by the MWD to the 
Gregg Brothers, who tSm:d land adjacent to the Soboba Reservation, after they had entered 
suit against the MWDJor STS.ij^as compensation for estimated water lo^es, 

^Bureau of Indian Affairs JRepqrt. Riverside District Office. June 20. 1957. addressed to Miss 
(^Rita Singer. Solieitor'^s Office. Sacramento; piTifornia. and signed by [yi.r. Robert HilL 
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channels, the attorneywho had been apiproved for the claims case took steps to., 
block the move on the grounds. that he was the attorney.of.record.for the Sobobai . 
I'he other attorneys backed otT when faced with the contract. ^^ijid. the Soboba 
Indians, were shocked, angry, and bitter at what appeared to theift to be another 
defeat and humiliation in their dealings with the white man. Butihe Sobobas werie 
also thirsty, and their need for restoring water to the reservation united them in an' 
cj'tort to do whatever was necessary to attain this goal. ; ' ■ • " 



■ I'he Sobobas were helped to undfei;stand what channels of pdwer and actibn were 
open to them, hor exam pieT they learned tfiat m order to enlist the help ol people m 
power (e.g., the Secretary of the Interior, the Commissioner of Indian Affairs; and 
Congressmen), they needed to become registered voters. AVegistration fempaign 
ensued, followed by a letter-writing campaign 4p strategic power-figures in 
Washington. A tribal council resolution and letter to their recently discovered 
•'attorney in ^Washington.'' inviting hini to'^a tribabmeetirig to discuss with them 
what appeared to be a "fraudulently arrived-at contract." brought, about the 
attorney's resignation from the two contracts.binding the 46 bands of Indians. 



Having broken the contracts, the Sobobas found that within a year's time they were 
able to achieve what they had been unable to obtain in over two decades. of 
dependency on BIA act'if)n; The effectiveness of their letter writing was evidenced 
by the following positive consequences: ( I ) The Washington attorney resigned both 
of the contracts which he held with the Sobobas and 45 othe^/bands of Indians. This 
freed the Sobobas to hire their own attorneys for the M WD litigation. (2)The BIA 
was made to reassess its role and^deal with California Congressmen who were 
making interested inquiries into the case on behalf of the Indians, (3) The MWP.* 
spurred, by tbe inquiries of the Bj A arid other -government agencies, offered a 
settlement which, although less thariahe Sobobas had hoped for. was sufficient to 
bring MWD Walter to the reservation. The watersupply is now piped to many of the 
houses on the Soboba Reservation, directly from the M WD San Jacinto tunnel. (4) 
I he Soboba peoj^le had a lesson in the use of power expressed through appropriate^ 
channels to accomplish their g\vals. They leaVned that, as registered voters, they 
coUld call upon their elected officials in Washington to serve their interests and 
needs, and that government agencies set up to service those needs are responsive to 
those in the higher seats of power. (5) After breaking the general power»of-attorney 
contracts, new attorneys were assjgn^d the Mission Indian cases pending before the 
U.S. Court of Claims; and an ultimate settle cne.nt of more than $30,000,000 was 
awarded in 1963 to Southern California Indians for their aboriginal land losses. 



The Sobobas did not have to hire attorneys to carry their water case against the 
MWD to court, because they were able to Jict together insufficient numbers. Water 
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was restored to the Sobobas* because they participated in effective, community 
problem solying; which was focused on a clearly recognized and urgently felt 
common need.^ 



The Tennessee Valley Authoritvr A Regional Pnrject in Water Control 

I he Fennessei^Riyer is 650 miles long and drains a. basin of approximately 41 ,000 
. squii re miles, including portion^ ofTennessee., Kentucky, Virginia, wrth Carolina, 
Cic^Qr^ia.Aiabama^iidJdbi pe o p le bega n to;se 1 1 le i n t his 

valley and to use the river as a means of travel by boat b&t\*een Knpxville and New 
Orleans. As the population grew, the'timber was Cut, and over time the land was 
abused through improper agricultural practices. Soil depletion and erosion caused^ 
increased flooding as rains washed valuable topsoil toward tht: sea. As the land 
became scurred and barren from the seasonal fldoding ^(5r|the rjver and its 
tributaries, the people became increasingly impoverished. 



In time, men began tp view the fiver not as a personal problem but a 

regionalproblem vyhieh touched IhelT^es oflnillions of people in a seven-sfate area- 
Alter a decade or more of dreaming, planning, and political squabbling, tlie. 
Tennessee Valley Authority (TV A) was established on May 18, 1933. The TV A Act, 
under the sponsorship of Senator George N orris of I^Sebraska-, provided for the- 
: harnessing of theT'ennessec Riversystem for'the primary piirposes^bf flood control, 
navigation,, and power* It also had the secondary .purposes of, encouraging 
agricultui'aland industrial developrnent. reforestation, researcKand planning, and 
activities in\he national defense. ''■By 1951. 18 dams on the river and it^ five majqr 
tributaries had been completed under the TVA to bring about ultimately a system 
of 28 dams, which provided over 1 1 .500,000 acre feet of flood-cojitrol storage, an 
improved channel for river transpbrta.tion between Paducah and KnqxyiHe^ahd 
the production of over 3.000,000 kilowatts of electricity for the region. 

1 VA stands as an irnpressive achievement in community development. Through a 
regional effort, people took the npces^sary political,administrative, and educational 
steps to solve the problem of river coiUi'ol! Statesmen, philosophers, engineers, 
planners^ -and community developers from all over the world study the colossaT 
achievements of TVA, which go 'far beyond^the initial concern of flood control. 
Arthur A.; Morgan- the first dircctor.of TVA. believes that: . ^ 



;^ I hc author served as a Field Worker for ihc American Friends Service Committee, among 
tb« Mission Indians, engaging in such community development activities as leadership 
trairting. tribal organi/atioTi. and resources development. ^ 

■ . ■ . ■ ' ' ■ ■ • ■ ■ ' , ' . . 

'The 'American Peoples' Encyclopedia > Vol. 18 (Chicago: Spencer Press. 1971), p. 675. • 
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Rcgionilism mustbcaseirintofthegeneralgoodand noli is master. I lis a means, not an end, 
ll denies absoluie sovereignly.lo any liniiled^area or people. Il deparls from any^conccpi of 
polilical iJovereignly. which would see ihe slaie as ifie .ullimale value. Regional goverrimenl 
■need be no more permanent lhah the issue it seeks to solve.' 

Morgan also believed that the 1'onnesscc Valley was "alrfiost a perfect region for 
river control," but was not a natural area for such matters as power distribuiiqn alTd 
soil-crosion control' or for crop rotation, because of cicrta;n physical, political, 
ethnic, social, and cultural differences in the people who rriake up this vast region." 
It was. however, largely out of th'& regional awareness of the need for.river control 
that a corhmunlty of interesrdcvelopcd and, with the cooperation of citizens, 
pplit:cians, and public administrators oi^both state and national levels, TVA 
became the means not 'only /or controlling the river but fo''r solving many other 
pioblerns. Special-purpose problem solving , is clearly demon^raled.^'in this 
multistate regional area which Has seen the conversion of the d<i!imictive potential 
of a rampant river into a rich resource for the people of the valley. 



CUizen Victory for. a Better Environment . . . ^ 

it is a rare phenomenon when the U.S. Army Corpi^joi Engineers reverses its plans 
on. a project once these plans arc off the drawing bpard. The .citizens of the State'of 
Florida accolnplished a "miracle" when on Tuesday. January 19, 197 1 , Pi-esident 
Nixon announced the cancellation ofthe Cross-Florida barge canal (a *U.S. Army 
Corp\s of Engiiieers project), which would have Connected the Atlantic Ocean and 
{'he Gulf of Mexieo'through a l()7-mile long.9-feet deep waterway, and would have 
saved shippers a 6()0-mile journey around the Florida peninsula. The project, had it 
been completed, Avould ha\ie inundated the Oklawaha River ba.sin,. a natural 
wildlife area of unusual be/uty. ^ . . 

IkMv Funk, of the Assb/iated. Press. Gainesville. Florida, wrote the"^ following 
account of a unique conifm unity-action effort on the part of citizens whose interest 
in their environmtJ^^rivolved them in effective problem solving of regional and 
national importance; 



Majorie Carr wasn't paying too much auention as the speaker at a meeting ofthe local 
AiuiirKon Society lalked about plans for the Cross-Florida barge canal. 

fhen. as'his linger traced a route on aoiap.shc sat up insudden alarm. The finger ran straight 
down the valley ofthe Oklawaha River, one of the most beautiful wild streams in America. 

"ll was the first 1 had heard of il," said the .Micanopy housewife. **I was hdrrificd." 



'Arthur A. Morgan. The SmalJ C omniunity (UQ\\'york: Harper and Brolliers. 1942), p. 72, 
>*ibid. . " 
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Qui of that little meeting on the night of November 8. 1962, Mrs, Carr came to organize a 
small band of nature lovers to do battle with the U.S. Army Corps of EnginetJrs. : 

What started as a one-y^man fight was to mushroom into a mighty roar of protest agai 
dc'struction of natural re^urces — a fight that reached its climax ... in the White Hous^. 

President Nixon announced then he was ordering a halt to the canal to save "this regii 
unusual and unique natural beauty." , . . 

As her first move. Mrs. Carr organized a "Save the Oklawaha" group within the Alachua 
Audubon Society. The members turned out large maps of the canal roiiteand mailed them all 
over Florida. They wrote letters to their congressmen and* state officials. 

For more than two years, steadily growing in numbers, the Gainesville group clamored fpraV 
public hearing. Finally on January 5, 1966.Gov. Hayden*Burns suggested that they state Ihe^ 
ca.se at a water resources meeting in Tallahassee.: 

More than 350 persons, including representatives of every nlajorconservation organization in 
the nation, were rallied to attvnd the Tallahassee meeting and hundreds of protest letters were 
subfnitted. (, . ' 

By now. however, the .dredges were che.>ving their wiiy up the Oklawaha Valley. The fight 
.seemed hopeless. ' » 

riien, in the fall of 1968, the Rodman Dam closed on a 15-mile stro^'h ofthcOkhiwaha. Great 
trees, which had been lashed down in the muck of the valley, popped to the surfacc^in 
incredible numbers. Others, left standing in water, began' to die. Water weeds spread like 
wildfire over the stagnant, rising pool. ^ 

By this time. The Environmental Defense Fund of New York began making news with its 
.successful court fights against the use of harmful pesticides.The ED F agreed to handle a suit 
•against the Army Engineers for an injunction against the canal. 

The Gainesville group, joined by others from all oyer Florida, met and organized the "Florida 
Delender.s of the Environment" to research information for the $uit. Its initials were EDF, in 



At the .same time, in an adjoining room of an Orlando motel. Conservation 70's was bein^ 
f or n'led, ^statewide conservation movement that was to become a powcrful polfecal force in 
the 1970 Florida elections. It formed an alliance with the FDE;. 

SiOW the FDE brought in environmental scientists from around the nation to study the canal 
project and its effects on the ecology. The ball was rot^ng. 



Ihe Army Engineers Corps found itself in the position of having to defend its digging at every 
turn. 

On September 15,' 1969, the EDFfilcd its.suit in U.S. District Court in Washington. It charged 
the Corps with violating the constuutional rights of the people of the United Slates by 
destruction of. natural resources. • > . .. 
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The Floriiia Dcpprtmcn^of Airand Water Pollution C<mtrolgav(; the movement a huge boost 
with a report calling the Ciinal- "the most devastating project ever undertaken in Florida." 

■ , ■. ■• ^- ■■ ■ ■ . ^ ■ -J ■ 

^ The^'Horida .Senate Committee on Natural Resources voted 5-0 for an investigation .to 
determine wheTher the state should- withdraw its support of the canal. And last June. Interior 
Secretary Walter H. Hickel asked the Army for a. 15-month moratorium on the digging, for 
further study of its environmental impact. T 

An-Kl5E poll of candidates in the 1970 Florida elections showed 81 percent favoring a 
■ moratorium or abandonment ol the canal. Only one percent favored completion of the canal 
as planned. ^ 

The beginning of the end came January 15. when the Washington. court'issued a temporary 
' injunction halting some phases of the canal work. ■ ■ 

". '.■ ■ '■■ ^ .■ ' ' ' . ■ 

I hen Pre sidenr Nixon announced. that he was stopping the c/inal to "prevent a f)ast mistake 
■ from cli using pernianent damage." 

Mrs. CarrV reaction? "I was bowled \)ver!"' ' ' S 

l -hcvciise s Indies . of speciii [-purpose problem .solving have seVeral things incomrrion: 
( I) Water was t lie pritne factor i;realing a heed or a problem, For the Sobobas. it 
was essential for ihe'^sastenance of lifeifor the people of the Tennessee Valley, it was 
Hood control; and for' the people of f-lorida. it was environmental preservation 
\cVsas commercial interests. (2) People in identifiable geographic locations were 
a fleeted by conditions which ultimate.K moved tkjihi to collective action. (3) By the 
application of problem-solving approaclics. necessary planning and action were 
r accomplished to meet the needs or problems of those concerned. (4) Th<^ people 
in\ olvcdt in each of the programs or projects felt -a 'strong colnmunity interest 
before, during, and alter the project was completed. (5) None of the case studies 
tiemonslrates that preeslablished boundaries were important, or even useful, in 
identifying a^icnuine comnuinily-of-interesi around .the central problem. (In the 
case of the Soboba Indians, the water issue was rcaM'or those who lived on the 
reservation, and Unreai for tho.se wh^^lived off the reservation; but the lack of water 
also involved non-lndians.off the reservation. 1 he community boundary, therefore. 
■.\yas hot congruent with reservation boundaries.) . • 

In NUm. concepts ol" "comnuinil>^ must be relevant to the important x:oncerns, 
• problems, needs, goals, or aspirations which move people toward collective action. 
Static, outmoded concepts of community, e.g.. poliltcal. economic, and 
jurisdictional limits are not only dysfunctional bufof ten catastrophic lor efl'ective 
planning and action in community de\etopment. where the needs and problems oV 
. people actualU dtvdefine the "community.** 
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THE DEMONSTRATION APPROACH 



George S. Ah.shier 



, Community development is a process of inquiry and groi^p decision 
niaking intended to enhance the social, economic, or cultural well- 
being of the community.- A community is a group of people that shares 
a common interest or problem. The demonstration approach invol\ rs 

. the display oi- methods or results which may be either positi^ . >r 
negative ."■ it can be used to show that certain proceAres work, o mat 
other pr.ocedures will probably result irifailure. It involves the proolehi 
ofapplvting the methods and results oldevelopment in one community 
to another commLinity. The most impoi^tant application of the 
approach is in adaptation of the model to the objectives ot'commxihity 
residents. * • » 



The. various" kands of /omniunities rnust be distinguished; and the 
dilierenees be/veen rural and urban communities, public groups;, pews 
mediii,. a'^nd channels of communication. It is essential to remember 
. Uiat communication lines n^ust allow for flow of inforrnation in both 
directions. ' ■ * . 



rile demonstration approach'in comrnunity development .is distinguished from' the 
e x pe r i me n ta 1 a p p r oiic h i n t hat . w h i le t hp e x pe r.i me n ta 1 a p p roa c 1} is bas ica Uy teu t i ng 
ol.-an idea or a hypothesis, without prior knowledge of the results, the dem- 
onstration appi'oach shows methods..or results. It.is. in fact, a "show.and tell" type 
of approach, where a high probability ofdesirecyS-esults has been assured through 
previous testing and apphcation. . . • 
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There are two -basic kinds of demonstration: (1) the method demonstration, which 
shows how to do something, and (2) thexesult demonstration, which shows what 
happens in a given set of circumstances and generally describes relationships. 

A^successful demonstration approach, especially in community development work, " 
miplies co;isideration of at least two major aspects. First, the type of change being 
dernohstrated must be relatedtosomespecific objectives sought by the community. 
Those objectives may'be achieved by a problem-solving demonstration or by a goal- 
achjcving demonstration. In either case, some specific cornmunity objective is 
achieva-ble through the demonstration approach. For example, if the community's 
objective is to build a hew medical center.^he tentative apH^roach may be a rhqtliod 
demonsrration based on successful procedures used ill other similar communities. 
A method dq^monstration based on procedures used in a similar community to build 
a grain elevator may. however, be quite inappropriate. . 

Second, the characteristics of th/demonstration must have some relevance to the 
community where it is to be used. For example, if the -objective is to provide 
improved medical services, the approach may be a method demonstration based on 
successfui activitjcvused in other communities which are similar and have like 
goals. A demonstration based on activities conducted' in an urban comrhunity may 
not be appropriate in a rural community. 



Both the method demonstration and the result demonstration can be effectively 
used in comSriunity development work. The method demonstration can be applied 
\vhen it is desirable or essential to show how to organize for .some community 
development activity, to show or explain various alternative approaches, or to 
show the planning process. 



I he result demonstration can bemused effectively to show what happened in another 
community. hoNV a program 'was organized, how money was raised for a project, 
how plans were carried out; or to shoW the effectiveness of different methods for 
carrying out certain, projects; While it is true that no two communities are exactly . 
alike, it is usually easy to identifya community that has attempted a project closely 
related to .the problefn or question under consideration. Community developers, 
however; need to be alertto recognize pitfalU. methodsthatfailed.ormethodsthat 
did not work sufficiently Weil, as well ai^ successful result demonstrations. 

Either kind of 'demonstration may be used by most.agencies. institutions, and/or 
ormmizations involved in commu/iity development. An example of the range ot 
utility is reflected in the u^ of the demonstration approacji by an educational 
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organization such as the Cooperative Extension Service,' as well as^n the use-, 
potential of contlict situations, where radical organizations "may use the methoci' 
demonstration to train their operatives. 

Variables 

■ • • ; ' ■ ■ , ■ ' . - ' ^ ■ ' . ' ' ■ 

lnlon\iation (ki^drttr^tf^accuracy) is a major variable. The community developer 
who uses the demonstration approach is siiying to the community: ''given certaih 
circumstances, a specific course of action is likely to produce the predicted results." 
ir, however, info'r ma tion is generated within a geographic area where customs and 
social patterns differ from those in another area, the results may notice appropriate; 
and, as a result, the community development effort may fail. Incor\ct 
interpretation of information may also produce unexpected or undesirable results 
when the demonstration is, repeated; * ^ 

I he nature oj the community clevelopment goal is another variable. The goal for 
community '"A" may differ from the goal for comrhunity "B" and subsequent 
dillerences may alter the desired results. For. example, iq^one community the 
method demonstration may be implemented, whereas different goals make the 
result demonstration desirable in another community. . 

Time is a third variable. The method demonstration often requires a projection of 
needs and goals. By this., it is meant that the major payoff in thb method 
demonstration may follow. the application of the process demonstration. Thus, a 
two-step sequence is implied and, subsequently, more time may be needed for the 
rnethod demonstration. 

\ \\c relatiomhip oj the community developer to the community is a fourth variable. 
For example, the method dcmonsUation has been suggested as a time-consuming 

r 

'Extension w ork grew out of an early effort to teach new farm practices by showing evidence 
ol!suceess. The story of "demonstration work.*' as told by O. B. Martin, "the fij*hting prophet 
of the demons trat ion idea." is an interesting aeeoun t of pioneer work which should be familiar 
to every extension worker. The colmty agent, more than most people, has to live with the 
results i)f his teaching. T-he idea of demonstrating recommended practices was behind all the 
early progress in extension work. Reprinted from Lincoln David Kelscy and Cannon Chiles 
Heame. Cooperative Extension Work (3rd edition), p. 342, copyright 1963 by Cornell 
University. Used by permission of Cornell University Press. 

Home demonstration work with women in extension had its origin in tomato-canning clubs. 
Ihe first efforts (jf Seaman A. Knapp. generally reeogni/.ed as the pioneer of extension work, 
demonstrated improved cultivation by showing in actual field Conditions the results of 
different praetices. 

In Cooperative Extension, result dernonstrationsare common and have been used extensively 
in tours, lield days, visits", and media such as television, newspapers, and radio» as well as in 
ovies. slides, sets, and illustrated lectures, 
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approach; Tor in some instances, the cornmunity developer may be required to 
maintain a continuing relationship with the community over a long period of time. 
Such a continuing relationship suggests additional implications, such as prolonged 
financing of the project. 

Leadership characteristics VLVt a fifth variable. For example. Community "A" may . 
have sufficient leadership to use a method demonstration, whil^.in Community "B" 
the result demonstration may be more likely to yield the desired results. 



Assumptions 

Comrnunity" development workers, who use the demonstration approach 
intuitively if not C9niiciously, hold certain assumptions concerning the nature of 
man and of the approach: 

First, the demonstration approach is based on the assumption that is rational. 
Given a workable model for change, man will adopt that model. 

Second, the assumption is that mt/Aiw^z/j/e /a learn. Givena method demonstration, 
he will be able to repeat it, or to select parts applicable to other situations. 

Third, there . is the assumption of cooperation. Without the cooperative 
participati©^n of local individuals, no demonstration can be very successful. 

Fourth, the demonstration approach assumes that per/we/i/ information is 
available in a useable form. 

Fifth, a basic assumption is that methods hased^on scientific fact or experience can 
he demonstrated, or that results based.an reliable experiences can be shown. Thus, 
a guide is provided, an illustration of some of the "do's" and "don'ts" to be 
considered in carrying out phases of conjmunity development. 

Several key items arc pertinent in the demonstration approach: (1) the facts 
presented must be accurate; (2) method or results shown must be.complete, concise, 
and involve an honest assessment; (3) the method or results demonstrated must be 
related to the concern or need oV those interested in the method or results; and (4) it 
must be possible to translate the ideas of the demonstration to the,questions or 
problems of the community that is involved in tl^e development. 

Some other, assumptions\tjat appeap' to have a significant influence upon the 
direction and emphasis of tKe'^a^^nstration approach include: (I) significant 
behavior is learned behavior; (2) significant behavio'r is ^ learnqd through 
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interacl!{on; (3) people are Gtipable if giving direction to their behHvior; and (4) 
people are capable of creatiog .or shaping rrruch of th^ir environment;- - 

Advantages and Disadvantages 

The demonstration approach can be used taprovc that something can be done, that 
'the community has solved some, of its problems, and that certain approaches will 
work. It can also be used to prove that some approaches will not work, or that there 
are certain. problems associated with certain techniques. We should be alert to the 
ftse of the demonstration approach in oj^s- ^hcre the negative aspect is needed as 
well as wh&re the. positive aspect is^rcquired. It is just as important to help prevent 
xthe conimunity from ma king a disastrous miiJtakc, costly botfi in material resources 
and, hufnan feelings, as it is. to develop a positive program 'that results in Social or 
trconomic payoff. ' ^ ^■ 

The demonstration approach helps overcome the resistance ofpeoplc to change. As 
Gordon Lippitt points out, "There ^rc eight situations when people resist attempts 
to change: (I ).when the purpose'is not made clear; (2) when they are not involved in 
j>ianning;.(3);when an.appeal is based. on personal reasons; (4) when the norms and 
habits of a community are ignored; (5) when there is poor communication 
regarding a change;^(6) when there is*fcarpt failure; (7) whqn the cost is considered 
too high, or the reward for making the change seems inadci^uatc; and (8) when the 
present situation seems satisfactory,"^ \_ | 



The demonstration approach also helps eliminate a lack of understanding, provides, 
a specific base for comparison, and stimulates questions that haVe not been'asked^ 
previously. It provides an jncentivc forplanning by a community which desires that 
developrhent take place, 

The^jrineipal disadvantages of the demonstration approach relate to the problern 
of apply ing the methods and results of one community to another community. No 
two communities are exactly alike, but factors and characteristics of communities 
may be similar. Even though they differ in number, there are the same 
characteristics or forces for change. Similar tools and met,ho|ds of techniques are 
also available, and similar results may occur as responses! i i / . 

1 he demonstration approach.requiresthat'solutionsto the d^elopnt^t "problem" 
be available and operational. Necessary information must be "iri-hahd" rather than 
limited to theory. This, too, may be considered a disadvantage. 



'Donald W, Littrell, The Theory and Practice of Community Development (Columbia: 
Uniyersity of Missouri, Extension Division, 1970), p, 4, ^ ' • 

■'Gordon L, Lippitt (Professor of Behavioral Sciences, School of Government and Business 
Administration, George Washington Uniyersity), Selected Perspectives for Community 
^Resource Development (Raleigh, N,C,: Agricultural Policy Institute, 1.969), p, 254, 
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Still another difficulty or disadvantage o^.thc demonstration approach is that the 
persons conducting the dcmonstra.tipn generally put their best fooltarward, That 
is, they show the best side of the community, the best results, the positive reactions, 
the successes; and omit, ignore, or depreeiate the failures, problems, objections, or 
diffieulties. It is essential to d ig through the frosting to get to the cake. It is necessary 
to probe. into problems, and find road blocks, dcad.-end.str^ets; and hidden costs, 
both economic and social, It is essentialio' expose the fme points that make the 
dinVrence between success and failure iU'S particular endeavor. He^. again, is 
.vhere the community developer can exercise his expertise in ask«ig the right 
questions at the right time. ' • . . .- '^ ■ ' ' " .* 



. AppIicaUbn ' 

The inodel must be adapted to the objectives of the' people in the development ^ 
community. This requires all the skill, expertise, and know-how of the community 
developer, whether he is involved in the educatibnaUresearch, or liclion function of 
community development work. Translating the activities, accomplishments. 
problems,'methods. and achievements of the ''demonstration community" requires ^ 
an objective; ii^proaeh involving skills of analysi.s, program planning, decision 
making, proble^ .solving, and forecasting: Most. of all, it reqiuTcs thc'unbiascd 
inputs of the pers^)ns involved. ■ ' t 



Communications 

AlLwork in community development will bc; ineffective and sterile unles.s there arc", 
aeeiirate. swift, effective communications systems; so that ideas, problems, 
methods, ^,,and facts can be communieatcci clearly, concisely,^and with full 
undersianding at both ends of the communications network .The communtcations 
requirements of community development work are complicated by the fact that 
there are .so many variables involved in the communities and the public groups, as 
well as so many different ^lisciplines and subject-matter interests, 



There is great variation in problems, needs, and level.s, of compxchension. For 
example, there is a wide difference between rural and fairly la rge metropolitan areas 
and urban areas, iind between the smaller cities and the small rural towhs. fhe 
metropolitan a/eas. for the most part, have .at their dispo.sal a number of 
.professionally' trained personnel to help with problems, analysis of solutions. 
commumcatioiT of iff^mation. and all the other phases of comnumity 
development^fhey also have at their disposal a variety of media; e.g., television, 
radio, newspapers, and , individual newsletters and publications which emanate 
from chambers ■ of e^nmerce. bu.s4nesses. and ■ industrial establishments. As 
eoatmunilies decrease in si/e, the number of people available for carrying out the 
communications. function, and. the number of news niedia channels, diminish. In 
manv counties there is only one county newspaper, and sometimes only one radio 
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station, or none at all, in an entire county. In many counties, the county newspaper 
is a weekly publication^^ ^ '■ ■ . ■ , 

In developing any stratcgj^ for gommunication of information on community 
development work, the total range of pubiics must be analyzed and considered. As 
indicated above, the types and number of news media channels will depend^ largely 
on the density of the population. In addition, the ability and^number of leaders will 
defjend somewhat on the density of the population, but also on the type of business .. 
or industrial activity which predominates in the community. 

In communicating infornfation about community development demonstrations, a 
large number of civic and social groups need to be considered and involved. These 
include chambers of commerce, Jaycees, and a wide range of .civic clubs such as 
Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, Optimists, and Exchange Clubs,'as well asanany special-, 
^interest groups, some strictly local in nature. , jf 

In analyzing the publics involved in any communications strategy, consideration 
must be given not only to' the leaders of a given community but also to the individual 
citizens. Some pf these citizens have strongly vested interests, usually on both sides 
of.any given question or issued 

tt would be difficult to prpvidea comrftuq^ications blueprint for the cornmunities 
and the various publics involved. In any given situation of community development 
demonstration, the communications network needs to be carefully designed: (I ) to 
involve all available communications systems that can make a contribution, and (2) 
to do the most effective job of providing communications. It is usually advisable to 
' involve some of the communications media, community leaders, and others, in a 
planning-session ;o develop a communications strategy. -i. 

One of the impprtant things to remember in a conjmunications plan is that an 
effective communications system allows information to flow in both directions. The 
return line should be kept open, so that community development educators can 
receive signals concerning additional or changing community needs, as well as 
complete and accurate informatibn on the results of demonstration^ndeavors. The 
failure^'to make speciHc plans for effective feedback appears to be one ofthe weaker 
-practice-areas among community development people. 
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THE EXPERIMENTAL APPROACH 



William McNally Evemen 



The experimental approach is based on the principle that the task of 
developing theory cannot be separated from the generating process. 
Through an experimental approach, the community development ^ 
process is open to observation and analysis for the purpose of 
improving theory and practice; in particular, the positive and negative , 
aspects of a given procedure may be instructive- The experimental^ 

' approach is by design methodologically, compatible with the other 

. approaches to com o^iUnity development. 

A framework is suggested whereby community development theorists 
and practitioners can verify and .determine the predictability of • 
community ,^lavelopment, procedures, thus promoting 
experimentation within the field. A case study suggests the parameters , 
^^mthin which this ap>p roach produces results. 



riie purpose of the experimental approaches to develop and refine community * 
developjnent theory and practice; to test and verify the efficacy of a)i particular 
community development concept or technique during a community development 
effort. In tBis way, conceptualizations are transformed into theoriis^ and 
operiuional techniques are translated into practice for utilization by other 
community development, approaches. The distinguishing characteristic of this 
approach is tha,t it is designed to establish or modify a truth, while the other 
community development approaches iti re designed, to demonstrate or prescribe 
truth. 
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Methodologically, this approach' is based on th^rincipies of grounded theory 
suggested by Glaser and Strauss.' It h pragmatic', open-ended, and process- 
oriented. Emphasis is on discovery, on the;rndu(jtive, rather than on demonstration 
or prescriptions f any particular set of theo'reticai or operational objectives. 

A community development concept or operjUibnal technique is set in a pragmatic 
environrhent with little expectation as to outcojTie. The process is observed and 
examined closely, alloxying lor free developmenft of data. From the process, and 
through comparative analysis, data emerge upon which to base further community 
development theory and practice. 

V ■ •■ ^ .' ', . ■ . ■ < 

The emphasis on process should not .be contused with tiie overall process 
orientation of the community development field. This approach observes and 
analy/.es ' the process as a means of developing, and refining community • 
development theory and practice. This is in contrast to the demonstration or 
irtl'ofmationar approaches which utilize process as a mean's for accomplishing 
certaiii predetermined outcomes. In the experimental approach, procesi> is usisd to 
formulate and develop hypotheses, not tor testing of specific hypotheses. 

Definitions 

i> ' ' ' . , ■ ■ ' • 

the field of community development is characterized by multiple definitions. 
Erasmus, in his sample of 59 policy articles/could find general agreement on a 

* definition of community development in only 60% of the articles;^ and, as recently 
. as J.unt of 1971 , the Goals Committee of the Community.Development Society was 

unable to decide upon a single definition. If the term community development is 
difficult to'definc^attcmpts to define community development goals, approaches, 
techniques, or outcomes are equally as difficult. 

' Ccimnninit} Deyelopnient 

• Based on the general concepts of M. Ross (1955), X. R. Batten (1957),:W. Biddle 
(1965), and M. CTinard,(l966), and the principles expressed by the International 
Cooperation Administration (1956), the United Nations Department of Economic 

■ and Social Affairs (1961), and the Xlth International. Conference of SpQial Work 
('1-962), community development is viewed as an educational problem-solving 
^roqess designed to help a communfty solve its problems through group decision' 
"faking and group action. There are five phases in the. problem-solving process:(l) 
definition of the problems, (2) identification of resources,(3)analysisofalternative 



"*^Barney G. Glaser and Anselm L. Striiuss. The Discovery of Grountied Theory (Chicago: 
Aldine. 1967), pp. 1-262. . - 

-Charles J. Erasmus, ^'Community Development': Science or Ideology.? Community 
Development and the Encognido Syndrome," Haitian Organization, 2 (Spring 1968), p. 65. 
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courses of action, (4) implementation of action, and (5) cvalUution-modification. 
Extensive eifi/.en participation and . opportunities for sclf-<ietermination are 
requisite. * 

Experimental Approach A 

The experimental-approach to community development, defined as a process lor 
defining and refining community development theory and practicc.setsa particular 
community development concept or technique in an ex perimental frame work. The 
use of the term "expcrimentaT needs further clarification, since it is based on the 
principles of grounded theory rather than on traditioiialexperimentaldesignssuch 
■as are described by Campbell, and Stanley. ^ Campbell and Staniey recognize the 
problem of using experimental designs in broadi^conceived social-action 
community development programs. They state that, "There are, in fact, several 
quasi-experimental designs applicable to single groups which might be used to 
advaVitage. with aii experimental logic and interpretation, in many situations in 
which a control group design is impossible."^ ■ ^ ■ ■ .. ■ 

Weiss and Rein, discussing the problem of utilizing traditional experimental 
designs with broadly conceived social-action programs, point to four difficulties: 
(1) the problem of 'developing crheria. (2) a situation which is essentially 
uncontrollable. (3) treatment which is not standardized, and (4) an experimental 
■ design which discourages unanticipated information.-*' 

More recently. Campbell ( 1968). in hjs arlicIe"Reform.s ;»^s Experiments." suggested 
the us^ of quasi-experjmcntal designs in order to avoid' i^nhe of the problems 
inherent in social reform (community development) prograrhs.'' Weiss and Rein 
s ugges t that "a m o re e f fee t i ve^^ me t h o d o logy w ou Id be mo re d e sb r i p t i ve and 
inductive.**' . ■ ■ ^ 

In view of these methodolp^ycaj problems and the .sparse literature on the 
'expcrimerttal approach to community development, the principles of grounded 
theory and Mezirow's use ofgrounded theory fof adult educational research prove- 



U)onald T, Campbell and Julian C, Stanley. Experimental and Quasi-; Experimental Desif^ns 
for Research {Chicago: Rand McNally. r%3). pp. i-71, 

■ . ■ A. .... 

^lbid..pp. 37.' ' % 

Hiobcn S. Weiss and Martin Rein. "l£valiiation of.Broad-Aim I>rograms: A Cautionary Case 
and a Moral." The Annals ((f they\mcrii an Acatlcmy of PolitiivU No. 385 

(September ■I9f>9). p. 140. V ^ 

'CXmpbell. "Reforms as.H.\pcriments." :'W//i'niY//i Psycholoi^ist. 24(April 1969). pp.4()9-429. 
nVcIss and Rein.- "Evaluation of Broad-^Aini I*rograms." p...l42. 
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most adaptable to the task.of defining an experimental approach to commuYiity 
development,** According toX3!aser and Strauss: <5 ■■ -/ 

To generate lhe?)ry, ... we suggest as the best approach, an initial, systematic discovery of 
the theory from the'data of social research. Then one can be relatively sure that the theory will 
fit and work. Artd since the categories ard discovered by examination of the data, laymen 
involved in the area to which the theory applies will usually be able {o understand it. ... 

In contrasting grounded theory with logico-deductive theory and discussing and assessing 
their relative merits in ability to fit and work (predict, expla in, and be relevant), we have taken 
the position that the adequacy of a theory for sociology today cannot be divorced from the 
process by which it is generated. Thus, one canon for judgirjg the usefulnessbf atheory is how 
it is generated— and we suggest that it is likely to be a better theory to the degree that it has 
been inductively developed from social research . . ..Generating a theory from data means 
that mpst.hyptstheses and concepts not only come from the data, but are systematically 
worked out in relation to the data during the course of the research. Generating a theory 
involves a process of research . . . Our position, we hasten to add, does not at aU imply that 
the generation of new theory should procee'd in isolation from existing grounded theory.^ 



■ Mezirow amplifies further: ■ : 

Thiv approach means that a researcher would go into the field- free of predetermined 
theoretical constraints, to construct analytical categories out of qualitative similarities and 
differences which emerge from the study of situations such as inner-city adult basic education 
programs, university extension credit programs, res^idential programs on public affairs, 
community groups, etCv . . . Grounded theory constitutes no set of assumptions but ratheran 
integrated body of generalizations of various levels of abstraction, continually in process of 
refinement and^estatement through testing against an even broader segment of reality. . . .'o 



Glaser anS Strauss use the strategy of comparative analysis' as their chief analytic 
tool: * ' ^ * \ 

Ourdiscussidn of comparative ana lysis as a strategic method for generating theory a^signsthc 
method its fullest generality for use on social units of any size, large or small, ranging from 
me.n or their roles to nations or world regions. ... Our strategy 6'f comparative analysis for 
generating theory puts "5 high emphasis on t/ieory as process: that is,.theory as an ever- 
developing entity, not as a perfected product.*^' 



Miick Mezirpw, "Toward a Theory of Practice in Adult Education," Cogito— Knowledge and 
Action ifi Adult EUucatiori. ^o. \ {AprW \97\), pp, 2-\\. 

"^GhsCT 'dnd Strauss, The Discovery of Grounded Theory, p, 6. - . 

'"Meziro» "Toward a Theory of Practice,*- p. 6. 

"G laser and Strauss, The Discovery of Grounded Theory; p. 32. 
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Mezirow elaborates further: ^ * ^ ■ ' . 

This approach calls for continually testing the validity of the emerging conceptual categories 
against comparable situations under study. Although the data would be primarily obt^Jined^ 
through "diiTcct observation and interviewing, the investigator will commonly supplernent this 
with data from, historical records, letters and diaries, life hi!>tories, public records, and 
unpublished writing of colleagues, arranged group discussions, and review of relevant 
personal experience.'- ' 

Thus, the experimental approach develops theory from thcjirocess by wj;iich it is 
generated. By holding no expectations as to outcome, the experimental appfoach * 
can^e pragmatic in its attitude to ward* changing project objectives. Consequently, 
it requires a broad data-collection system and employs comparative analysis as its 
. chief^nalytical tool. i: •.• * 




"Community" may*be defined as people with a common interest. The c4mmon 
interest may be social, pplitical, psycho logical, economic, cultural, op geographic. 



Theory , ' 

The definition of Glaser and Strauss may be cited: * *" 

The form in which a theory is presented does not make it a theory; it is a theory because it 
explains or pre;flictssoniething^ . . grounded theory can be*presented eitherasa well-codified . 
set of prqpositions or in a running th,eoretical discussion, using concepitual categories and 
their properties. ' . . i- 

Making a distinction between category and, property indicates a systema'tit relationship ' 
between these two. elements of theory. A category stands by itself as a conceaiual element of 
the theory. A property* in turn, is'a conceptual aspect or element of a categor>i?. . . It must be 
'kept in mind that both categories and propertie's are concepts indit^ed by the data (and not ' 
the data ilselO; ... In short, conceptual categories and propert^esviave a life apart from the 
evidence that gaVe rise to them.'** | \ ■ 



Concept 



In order to contrast established and une^iiblished theory, the term '^concept" is 
used to denote unestablished theory. , 



'-Me/.ir6w^*'*Toward a Theory of Practice," p. 6. 

'^Philip E. Slater, The^Put\\uii of Loneliness (Boston: Beacon Press^I97l), pp. 1-12. 
.'.•^Glasccund Strauss, 77ie Discovery of Groundell Theory., p. 36. 
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Praciice ^ 

Community development, practices are operatiomfl considerations of theories. 
They are proven, established strategies and tactics which are desigfied to produce a 
•specilic result in the community development process. 



^Technique 

In order to contrast established and unestablished practice, the terrri ''technique* is 
used . 'to denote an unestablished practice . • • . , 



Variables ' . 

A. community development effort confronts the same problems of experimentation 
that are confronted by k br'badly conceived social-action programJ^^It is 
■ exceedingly difficult to. Control the independem.^nd defierident variables and^to 
iiientify the intervening variables. In using an e.\peririientahapp roach, it is desirable 
to identify and treat a particular concept^br technique asanmBe pendent variable 
that lends itself to experimentation. One'shoiild avoid determining the "good 
feelings of participa^nts;" or the far-reaching spillover effects of particular action, 
and concentrate on items that can at least be observed and measured descriptively. 

.. '■' . ;,' ■ ■ ■ ^ , ■ . 

The role of the iadcpendent variable in the experimental approach is delineated by 
Lehmann and Mehrens: - ' . 

For any experimental study there has to be an independent variable (treatment) that is 
manipulateci by. the experimenter and this independent variable must be under his control: 

'Subjects should be randomly assigned to the groups also. Some researchers ijisist that 
randomized assigi),ment of subjects tp treatment groups (or levels of'trcaimcnt) is a necessary 
part ' of t'he definition of experimental research. Others- say^ that randomization is very 
desirable in experimental rcseareh but need not be a pa'rt of the clellnition.. . . , Nevertheless,- 

• the' reader must be cognizant that manipulation of the treatment islhe niinimumTcquirement 
of an experimental study. ^ ■ • ^ 

The independent Variable may be manipulated within, between, or among projects. 
This is feasible when dealing with manageable variables, e.g.-r.a classroom, 
intelligence .test, orVideo-tape demonstrationv'but can be impractical when dealing- 
with large units such as a neighborhood organization or a school system. In- 
contrast, the dependent variable—that which is being. treated by. the independent 
vadable -must be identified tliroughout the process.^ew people; groups, arid 



''^Me/irow. "Toward a Theory of Practiee." p. 8. 



' "'Irvin J. Uebmannand William A. Mehrens (Eds.), Echtiaiioml Research, Readings in Focus 
(New York: Holt. Rinehart and Winston. 1971), p. 333. ; ^ 
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institutions may be affected by. the treatment, or gi-oups being treiited may be 
vvithdrttwn from the process. • ' 

In comnumity development, intervening variables are elusive and cause difficulty, 
especially \^en attempting to determine causation; e.g., did conirnunity leadership 
' training cause an agency to change? 

'. / ■ • : ' 

. An important Variable is (inie. Since the experimental approach is. based on 
process, an adequate amount of time is necessary for thel evolution of data under a 
variety of conditions. With. anthropological studies, for example, sufficient time: 
helps to avoid the pitfall of conclusions basc'd on the exception rat her than the rule. 

A hypothesis begins-as an idea,- a notion. It should not be formulated unt.il an 
adequate amount of feedback data has evolved from the community development 
* effort. Throvighqut the process, an openness to modification must be maintained, 
and the dala-collection process must be broad'enough to facilitate modification. 

The expt^rimental approach, because of its process orientation an.d lack of concern 
with results, can fit witliin aiiy approach to community development. It is 
important, however, not to mix one approach with another; for example, it would 
be, difficult to verify a demonstration practice in a self-help community 
development effort. ■ , ~ 



^ . Assumptions 

From ;i review of the literature, it is apparent that community development efforts 
differ according to .the type of community (e.g.. urban, rural, inner-city, or 
suburban), the. type" of people {e.g...ethnne factor* income" bracket, age group, or 
religious affiliation), and the type of problem (e.g.: service-oriented rccoriomic, or 
social). ' . ^ 

All community development approaches, however, are process oriented with 
respect to theor^etical and operational assumptions, operational methodology, and 
the d'evelopment of* findings. . 

At t he o ut se toft h e ex pe r i men ta 1 a pp roa'c h . t he re a re no p red etc rm in ed hy pot heses . 
only, a set of objectives. As a result ofHhe process, these objectives a re formulated, 
i n t o; gt; ne ra I hy p o t h e ses which are tested a g a i n st e x pe r ien ce . • a nd m od i f i ed . 
reinforced, or.abandoned. depending upon whether or not they work in reality. The 
data are designed broadly enough to permit assessment not only of variations from 
the original objectives but of entirely new objectives evolved from the process, 
l-ro^n the process, or experience, data evolve, upon which theory and operational 
f^fii^ctice may be based. " * v 
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An assumption underlying ihL\dcvclt)pmcnl of this approach is lhal the lield of 
ciimmuiiiiy development i^t^eds experinienialion and vcrificiilion ol il,s eoncepls 
;Aid praeiieei^. Fnismus' survey of 95 policy articles diseovered only a few analytical 
studies (IS^;r) that "show how the* [eomniunrty development] doctrine works in 
practice;'*' ' . I^ikew'ise, community devcKipmcnt definitions suggest a lack of 
experimentation within the field. Thus, one purpose of the experimental approach 
is to enet)urage and facilitate cxpcrinientil.tion and verification of coninniniiy 
development concepts and pructiccK. ' „v 

■■ ' • ■ '■ , ' ' 

it is further anticipated that the cxpcriyneiiuil ttpprixich will promote broader 
agfeement of concepts and practices within the fi^eld ot community development 
and the acceptance of community dcvcUjpjiicfjit efl'ortji. As st'ated by (i laser and 
Strauss, if an idea cannot be opcra.tionaliz'cd, it is of little-value to the practitioner, 
or in this case, to the other community de'vclopmcnt approaches. I he experimental 
approach develops theo'ry and practice from experience in a manner that is 
compatible with the value systems of lield practititincrs. 



Case Study 

I hc following case study describes issues that can be treated wuh an experimehtal 
apfwaelv^lt-illus.tr^ites-ilie experimental approach in tipcration. '. r_ 

'the VCi.Aj Pico-Utiioti Coniniuniiy ' iy<'\rk>/>t)i('nl Project 

hollowing publication of the !<ep(ut of the National Advisory Commission onCivil 
Disorders.!^ the Universitv of California initiated an urban crisis program. In Ihe 
w;ords of University President Charles J, Hitch, the program was designed to "carry 
the thought and research ol the campuses to the heart of theeity/'-^and attack the 
".moral, economic and racial crises" which pervade the life of urban America, In late 
1968. IIC'I.A started several urban crisis progran^s. One project vv;is to assist a small 
Lps-Angclcs urban ncig,hborliood { Pico- Union) solve its-problems. The project was 
basetl (HI community development principles ol scll'-de termination, group decision, 
u.ia king, and group action which requiretl the imiversity to assume the rrrhrof 
technical adv isor, con.sultant facilitator to the commimity, 

■ I hc commimity of Pico-Union, located one mile southwest of downtown Los 
: Angeles, was ccmfronted with the tv;pical problems facing old. residential, inner-city 

■ connniiniiics: i.V.. pcnerty (5()^r ()f the families earned less than $4,000 a year). • 
deteriorating imd crowded housing, an expanding dovyntovvn business district. 



' 'l-irasinusi "C oiniuiniity. Dcvo.lopiiicni." p. 66. - 

•'^Kiiown as iho Kli^t Rcpoi t, ox the Kcrncr Coiniui.s.sion. Report, ir wa.s coniniissioncd by 
Prcsiiiciu Lyndon Joliiisoi] to determine the cau.ses ol' urban rioting, beginning vviih the Walls 
riot in 1965 and continuing through tlie riot-torii suiuniers ol 1966 and 1967. 
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unemployment (24% of the adults), and lack oCmedical and social services, ( he lact 
that Pieo-Union was a minority community (67% Mexican/ IjLitin Ameriain and 
S% blaek) was further complicated because 58%) ot I he residents spoke Span is has a 
first hlnguage..'"^ ^ 

One assumption uhderlying a University of California urban crisis program was 
ihaf;^ university/ could help' solve urban problems, I his was based on the 
university's past experience in solving •'agricuUuraL defense, and space problems, 
and iii developing national public policy. However, the question of whether the 
university. could assist a poor minority community in solving its problems hnd. not 
been substantiated through experience..' I his^ciuestion promoted serious debi^te 
within the campus conimuriily t)n two points: (1) was urban problem' solving a 
function of a university? and (2) did the university possess urban problem-solving 
•resources? Inasmuch as the primary objcciive of tlie Pico-Union project was to 
assist the community in solving.iis problems, a secondary objective was to analyze 
the process of iiiieraclion between the uni\ ersity and the community^ to determine 
if the university was aninban problem -solving resource for inner-city communities. 
I hus, IJCl.A conxmitted itself to assist the Pico-Union community lor a period of 
30 months without really knowing if it could assist, or in what way. 

Heeause little cxperimcntiil cs idencc exists rcgardliig.lhe question of whether a 
uni\'erslty is an urban problem-solving resource ftu- aiviiuier-city community, it is 
necessary to dc\ clop experimental object i\es and hypotheses from the results pi' the 
project's' acti\'ities. With this type t>f situation, an experimental approach to 
community development can be utilized produciiveKv( I he experimentalapproach 
to community deveropnient discussed in this chapter is based primarily on the 
experience i)f the Pico-Union project,)-'* ' . 

In the Pico- Union project, the experimental approach required t he development al' 
a set of OUjeetives and a data-collection system broad enough to accommodate, 
analysis of t(ie objectives. As a first step, several assumptions were made: (I) the 
faculty reward system (publish or perish) would inhibit faculty involvement in the 
project, and (2) faculty in\ olvemcni promotes the involvement of other university 
resources, c.g„ students and staff, i ftis requiied the project to develop and test 
methods for promoting faculty invoKement. It was also as^^mied that the question 
of eausatiijn could* not be determined: that is,, the influence of university 
involvement on community actions could not be inferred because of loo mtiny 
intt:rvening variables. I* or. the same reason, the quality of a university response to a 
conimunity reeiuesl for assistance could be determined only by the community's 

''♦Paul Bullock and AVilliain M. Hvciisoii, Site Ocrnpuni Uousefwhi ami Community hofife 
..S;//'vrr.v (t,os Angeles: Comimiiilty Dcvclopnieiu Agciicv; City of Los Angeles, .hi ly. 26, 1969), 
: pp. 7-49. . ' . • , . ^ 

■'"l-or further study of the J*ico-l)nioit I'rojeci, a full discussion of its' process and fiadiiig.s i.s 
included in The University as a Rcsounc to Low Income i'ommiuiity Prohicm Solvers by 
■\Villiani M. fivensen, JIJCI.A, School of lidijcatiof). .huie 1972. 
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acceptance or rejection of the response. Moreover^ university involvement in Pico- 
Union was limited to the traditional functions of teaching and research, and to the 
role of teehnical advisor/ consultant. All of these, together, constituted parameters 

for the universitv^s involvement. 

■ • . ■ * ' ■ ■ . ' 

h'rom these considerations, and ffom-Ythe project's anticipated community 
development p7oi;ess, arose the Vollo\viqg^;trcas of concern: 

I, . Type of cornrriuni^v request for assiiilance 

2. Type of metl^fc^for promoting university involvement in meeting community^ 
reijuests for assistance 

3, Type of university respons^ in meeting :C^)nimunity requests for assistance 
.4. Type of community request that was not.met by university 

5/ Factors inhibiting university involvement. 

At the outset, each area of concern was broken downintocategories which became 
the original program objectives: f, ^ ' 

"irVjype~of community request for assistance ^ ' 

' a.' staff and leadership training 

b. research » 

c. technical informatii>n 

2. Type of method for promoting university involvement in meeting community 
reijuests lor assistance 

a. financial compensation to individu*tfaculty for services rendered 

b. purchase of F I E (full-time ' teaching equivalents) from academic 
departments or professional schxiols 

e. class credit (academic) for students workinr/on a^fjecifie request 

d. regularly scheduled classes to meet comr anity icq'utsts . ' » , 

3. Type of university response in meeting community reqiJ^^sts for assistance 

a. type of university personneh'c.g., project M;itf. faciiUy, sttident (graduate or 
undergraduate), or university staff 

b. form of response: e.g., written report, verbal consultation, letter, or 
structured discussion (lecture or class) 

4. lype of commuiMty request not met by university. - 

ft . ■ , , » 

a. staff and leadership training 

b. research . 

c. technical information * - . 
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5." Factors inhibiting university involvement * 

a. level ot sophistication required by request 
' b. resource^does riot exist on campus. 

Data ior these objectives were collected according to category and class. Primarily, 
descriptive data were collected for activities evolving from the process but not 
abated to the original objectives, in order to anticipate the formulation of new 
'objectives during the project. , ' 

With less than a year in tholield, the project's activities necessitated reformulation 
of some objectives and abandonment of other objectives. For example, it was 
discovered that purchasing a faculty member's time from a department or school^ 
did not benefit the individual facility member, arid that timing (matching faculty 
resources with community requests) was practically unworkable." Consequently, 
this method was abandoned. ^ 

t 

A positive correhitiftn was discovered between faculty who met community 
request;; arid those who did not receive a consulting/ honorarium fee. This finding 
suggested that the critical factor affecting faculty involvement wa\not payment for 
services but whether or not the 1 acuity possessed the required skills. In other words, 
faculty became involved if they had skills: or, if the skill did not exist, the incentive 
of financial compensiition did not create a^ response to the community request; 

Throughout the course of the Pico- Union project, data were comfKlfcda cross 
categories to determine interrelationships. Objectives wcfbs^rcfmed^r abandoned, 
and classes of data were added and /or deleted. For example, the analysis of one 
objective (e.g., type ofcomntunity request) included in the data -collection system 
the amount of time required by the request, since somic community requests (e.g., 
legal interpretation of an administrative regulation) required a week and a request 
for a market- feasibility study required 3 to 6 nionths. 

At the conclusion of the Pico-Union project, several specific outcomes evolved 
which had not been evident at the onset. It was found, for example, that faculty, as 
well as graduate students, met community reqiiests for tech nical assista nee, sucbas 
developing a lung-term economic development strategy for the community 
corporation. Another outcome was that skill, instead of a consultation fee, proved 
to be the critical factor in promoting faculty involvement. 

* . .... . . . 

I hese findings set the basis lor more definitive explorations: e.g., specific 

hypotheses regarding the type of problems (operational vs. theoretical) that faculty 

can meet , could be tested. It was also found that one method for involving 

faculty the use ol a regularly schecfuled class as a vehicle for meeting a community 

request benefitted everyone involved. Through tlris method, faculty mcttcaching 

obligations, students had exposure that they considered to be relevant, and the 

community received a response which was more comprehensive than other 
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university responses. This finding eould be further explored or repliaited by 
another uni vers ity. engaged in a .similaractiviiy. to verify the use ofaseheduled class 
as a means for involving faculty and students in an urban problem-solving process. 

I he data indieate that a university is» at least, a limited urban problem-solving 
resouree to an inner-city community. Further more, the ^\perimental approach in 
the Pico-Union project. while helping the; community solve its problems, resulted in 
the development and refinement of community development procedures at the 
s;ime time.-' ^ 

I his type of experimental approach can be incorporated into any of the other 
eommunity development approaches for the purpose of refining or defining a 
eommunity development concept or practice. The Pico- Union project 
^ demonstrated that the approach can be used on a large scale, e.g.. to assess the 
^ process ol interaction between a university acting as a consultant and a poverty 
■- community acting as a client; or it can be used on a lesser scale, e.g,, to assess new 
citi/en-involvement techniques, such as video-tape, dramatizations, or group 
diseussii>ns in relationship to ^Tiipecific problem (street widening), 

Advantages and Disadvantages 

The experimental approach offers the experimenter the advantage of operational 
llexibility. Pragmatism (willingness to change) and ,.a process orientation 
(methodological openness) allow for the treatment of a wide range of activitiesand 
allow the experimenter to free himself from ill-defined objectives. Additionally, the 
very nature of the experimcntarapproach promotes.acceptancc ofitbycsylts.Thisis 
kxMUse it develops and refines* hypotheses throughout the;COurscWa community 
development effort, and because data drawn froma wide range of piSLsibintics have 
a higher degree of utility than data grounded on limited posliibilities. Moreover, the 
broad methodological framework jof this approach perrhits and facilitates 
operational use by other eommunity development appnxfehcs. and the use of its 
findings. Its broad proeess-o'rientcd framework does not\mflict philosophically 
with the other approaches to eommunity development. 

V 

Most significantly the experimental 'approach provides a way for community 
development to experiment with, develop, and refine its concepts and practices. 
I rhis promises to increase the acceptance of eommunity development approaches 
•by soeiaUfetion agencies and theorists in other disciplines. 

Orientation to process, however, can be a liability. It creates a high-risk venture. 
I he process may yield confusing, contradictory, or inadequate data results. l?he 
evolving nature of ilata and openness to the formula.tion of new hypotheses (change 



-'It is to be noted that the data-colleetion system did' liof^inder eommunity development 
aetivities and Was useful in assessing and redireetjng project aetivitie.s. 
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is inherent in the approach) may prevent adequate examination of ncwly-lormed 
hypotheses. .. ^. 

.Simply stated, process docs hot guarantee the verification or rejection of .a 
particular notion, but rather keeps one attuned to the constant changes that occur, 
in community development. Orientation to process prevents entrapment by 
original assumptions, but the risk is high in that there may be few results other than 
the need for more experimentation. 

Moreover, since the experimental approaeh attempts to treat unestablished 
concepts and practices, it is ahnost certain to experience more failures than. 
sLt'cesscs, or at best findings which are inconclusive. . ' 

.Time, which is essential to process, i.s another negative potential. Without sufficient 
tirn^, the opportunity to obtain a wide range of data and experience is diminished. 
Witnout/time, the freedom to formulate and to alter hypotheses and to reconstruct 
dataj^fullection procedures is restricted. 

Applications , 

Major restrictions to the application of the experimental approach can be found in: 

(1 ) the validity of the data, and (2) the interpretive skill oi thc-researcijer. Without 

validity, the data have little value; without interpretative skill applied m the data, 

the potential use of the data in other field situations is limited. For example, 

descriptive data may be the most reasonable means for assessing a broadly 

diversified preventive-education program, because of costs and time; but the level 

of validity may be raised when data ismore controllable{e.g., video tape vs. teacher 

techniques). In theory, the.experiniental approach- rmiy be used by almost every 

kind of organization involved in community development; but, because 6,f the high-. 

risk experimental nature of the approach, it may, in I'act, be limited to foundations 

and certain research units of universities. . ^ 
■• . 

It might be profitableto identify the type and kind of issue that can benefit from this 
approaeh; (!) individual activities; (2) group (neighborhood /cOm^munity) 
development activities; (3) techniques for developing individuals and groups; (4) 
techniques for promoting institutional change; and (5) overall 'community 
development criteria. These five areas of concern can be analyzed accordinrflo 
socioeconomic status, type and si/e of community, and community development 
approaeh. I he question of causation can also be assessed: Did training sessions 
Giusea specific outcome? Did an outside resource, secondary to decision making! 
aiuse the community to make a certain decision? The question of causation can m 
reached via descriptive assessment because the different processes lend themselves 
to comparative analysis. - ■ 

The agenc;y; institution, or group promoting community dcvelopnient mui;t be 
prepared to <levc lop a communications system to fit the size or type of community 
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and ihc activUics planned. If an issue involves -an urban neighborhood, ihe 
coninuiniealions network will be dilTercal than if five families are involved, 
lO.OOO people who do not speak English.. Data must be eolleeled and analyzed 
frequently, and feedback provided to those guiding the community development 
effort' In this way. those in the field can adapt their data-collection and program 
aclivities to the realities of the field, instead of adhering to preconceived notions. 

I he need to feed the results back to other community development theorVsts and 
practitioners is most iniportant, in order to facilitate the immediate use ol the 
findings. Ultimately, this feedback will enrich the entire field "of community 
devclopnieni and promote a wider jiractice of the expertise. 

|SumniarY 
/ \ 

The experimental approach, -/ill things considered both advantages and 
di.sadvantages is a valuable unit in the approaches spectrum avai^ible for 
eommunity development It e;in be u.sed to test and verify fact and theor>', to 
actualize and operationali/e teehniques, and to broaden and communicate CD 
practices.. Among the various appriiiiL-hes -to community development, the 
experimental'approach is characterized as an agency to establish or modify truth, in 
contrast to the agencies of tuher :»pproaches which ar e de signed to demonstrate or 
jirescribe truth. . 
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THE POWER-CONFLICT APPROACH 



Raphael J. Salmon and George A, Tapper 



The locus of power is a force in community development. The ; * 
" ' : traditional concept of power must be broadened in the context of our \ 
complex technological society. For power to be real, Jt must / 
encompass the capacity for change. Struggles for ascendancy in \ 
themselves may have little meaning if the powej to effect change is in 
loci other than the subgroups attempting to achieve the decision** 
making. role. ' . 

As a background for understanding the meaning of power in the 
community development process of today, the historical antecedents 
of the power-Conflict approach are examined. Contributions of:bo"th 
program activists and system, scientists are highlighted and the . 
limitations of each are pointed out. 

■ ■ " r ■ ■ ' ' . ■ ■ . ■ ■ . 

The authors present a scries of graphic tools for community developers 
to test. These tools are designed to aid in the development of a 
framework that will synthesize the many components affecting > 
community fhtervention, thus creating a comprehensible and ^ 
^ rhanageable unit. They are presented in the form of figures and ^ 
matrices, and their utilization is demonstrated. Some implications for 
comn>unicati6ns on the community level and through legitimizing 
sponsorship are also discussed. 



Power is today's word:in the vocabulary of those who would effect socialchange in 
America. Its uses are legion: as an expression of a^threat or of hope, a slogan for 
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reform, a rallying cry lor U)lal overhaul oft he social sysleni, a name ola movement, 
or, all loo often, a word ol magic for a better life to be produced somehow by change 
in the status quo. \Vc have Black Power, I^uerto Rican Power, Italian Power, 
peopled power, youth pinvcr, pinvcr cliques, and the power of the "ha\'Ci>,"just to' 
. mention a few, Unquestionably, the word has significance for those in American 
society who are frustrated, dissiitisfied, and con\ inced tliat their plight stems froin 
powerlessness. Certainly, pinvcr is conceived by many as the fulcrum around which 
change takes place! Is there in power the r^iad to desirable social change? Is it 
through inni)\ alive use of power that a new anil more effective form of community 
development can bc^created in our complex, conllict-ridden, urban society? 

These broad questiiins can be answered only by the examination i^f a number of 
basic ijues lions. What is power? Ilyw is. power exercised in communities? What is 
its role in social change? Is there a i.atiiinale i)f pii\ver in our society that supportsa 
theory and practice of interventiiin to shift tlic basis of power for the common 
• good? Can one itientify or hypiithesi/e a power-oriented approach to conuiumity 
development? I he answers to such questions lie first in conceptualizations of power 
and of community. Then, relying on these ci)neeptuali/ation,s, we.c:an consider 
patterns of social intervention that will produce conununity change and 
de\ek)pnient.. * \ 

. Definitions and Variables / 

Ctiininunity dcNclopniciu is an evolving To mi of social intervention and has its baekgrounq in 
a union of eoninuinity organization stressing loeal action and loeal resources, and eeononYk 
development whieh emphasized planning and sysiematie nioveiiient ttuvard defined goals.' 

I he comnuniity of today nia\' be viewed as a etimplex mix of interacting 
ctMnponenls (e.g., city hall, spontaneous conununity groups, corporate business) 
from both the public and tlic private sectors, wliieh, at different times and in 
diifering situations, ha\e varying capacities lor power. At anV given time, for 
example, de\elopment of a new technology, or p^ol^ical pressure from a party 
organization, or a community group confrontation, may alter the balance of power 
in the comiTUUiily system. Hie technology may introduce a new industrial 
component into the community structure, or change transportation patterns fn the 
(voinmunity, thus haying an impact on living and working community subsystems. 
Cllianging political pressures may alter legislative patterns whieh govern the 
direction ol conununity life. Conununity-group confrontation may introduce new 
elements fflo the power mix. ^ 

Fhis concept ol" power recognizes many facets of power that operate simulta- 
■ neously, and considers the totality of these facets. as basis for a theory and practice 

'Summation drawn from Irwin I'. Sanders, 'The Concept of Community Development," in 
. Lee J. Cary (Ed.) Comnmni/y Develop men/ As a /'rmr.v.v (Columbia: University of Missouri 
P/css, 1970), p. 9. 
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of community development. Thus, the concept of power is viewed as mullilaceied in 
nature:- . - 

\ . PowrriLs ilw capa/ri/iiy, know-how, and means io idem if v. create, and devclpi) 
prodiias Vigi chan^i^e the convnunity and which, hy iheit very e.xisience liave ■ 
direcrinifHU'i on eoniniuniiy i^oais, priorities, and uledsion makers, bor 
example, the invention and mass production ol the automobile produ<;:ed» 
massive changes in America and forc;;d establishment ol new community goals 
and . a reordering of priorities. Similarly, scientific' progress in the fields 'of 
■ ' niiHriiion and .medication forced high priority on care o! the aged .iti our 
^.jjyiniynihity goal system. / 

\ ■ ' 

P()wer i^^w capahih'i\\ kmnv-how, and means lo develop processes that cope 
with, respand to, aii,^nwnt\ make workable, and build on the products of science 
and tecl/jolojL^y, as noted in (l)above. hor example, the capacity to respond to 
the invention and mass production of the automobile with a massive arterial 
transport system, or to the increase in the popuPation of aged with a system of 
social security and medicare benefits, is a marVifestafion of power. 

Power is the capability, know-how, and means to evaluate. rSet control 
mechanisms, and measure the efficiency and effectiveness of products, as noted 
in (I) above, and f)roccsses, .as noted in (2) above. ihi*reby pcrmitmij^ 
determination of the optimum mix of inputy for community well-beint^. Vhus, 
development . of urban ' transport goals depends upon assessment of the 
ramifications of alternative transportation* patterns. Consideration of 
productive health-service programs for the aged ddpends upon our ability to 
evaluate and monitor the relative efficacy of varioi! 



s delivery systems. 

Power is the capability, know-how, and means to ket yioals and pi-ioritie^. For 
example, power is the capacity based^on (IK (/). and (3). noted above, to 
determinenvhat patterns of inter- and in lira -city t\iii sport are desirable, what 
objectives our social security system shJiuld be de>rigticd to meet, and wjiat- 
should be the relative priority assigned to these goalsSa terms of resource 
allocation patterns. * . ^''^ 

Power, at the same time, is the ability, rif^ht. authority, and responsibility to 
tmike decisions on connnunity ^oals and priorities, and to obtain and allocate 
resources so that these ^i^oals can be realized in accordance with (I), (2), (J), and 
(4). as above. The degree to. which power is held by any subgroup within a 
community: theretbre, may be rellected in''its degree of impact on decision 
makers who have been legally (i.e.. through election or appointment) or 



-Formulalion drawn Iroin Raphael J. Salmon. "Health Care lorihc 1970*s." paper prcscnicd 
al IEtE-6KSA Jolni Naiional Conference on Major Systcms. Anaheim, Calif.. October 28, 
M97I. • 
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: •. • • . ■ • ' ' • , ' ■. '^t-'' : 

Inror^jally (i.e., through influence) accorded right,^auttiority/and responsibility 
for making such ccrm.munity decisions. 

The traditional view of power tends to relate primarily to (5), as aboyt^- However, 
(5); in the absence of (1 )through(;4),may be relatively meaningless. The capacity or 
power to create and/ or resist change depends upon a mix of the elements identified 
al;)ove. Mere production of a large quantity of energy from various community 
.. subgroups is rather akin to a joust with, a windrnill if it is not accompanied by the * 
power-K^ontroi mechanism to develop products, to irfitiatc a process for their' 
utilization, to evaluate the effectiveness of both the products and the processes, and, 
in t ha Might, to establish meaningful goals and objectives. This, in fact, is one of the 
factors that causes frequent frustration in urban community groups that may fight 
for ascendancy to decision-making positions only to find that their new position 
d^ies not really bring with it the ability to control or to effect the change they had 
been demanding from the previous power holders. 

^ ' ■ «p 

* ■ ■« , ' 

Similarly, pres^ufe generated by a -neighborhood population may push a city 
council to a^non, but.t^ie change desired may well get lost in the bureaucracy 
charged \wn carrying ouit the ordinances set by the council; or the council'may act 
in a diffei^t way becaus^it did not have accurate information in the first place, or 
because th\ad.vocateK of the neighborhood position held insufficient power. 

The stru ^le for ascendancy p er se, as implied jji--(^c definition of power in (5) 
above, has emerged in response to a world of unequal power distribuTion. The 
struggle is carried out generally by a variety of frustrated and dissatisfied groups, as 
Well as by reform groups in society. These groups^^arc.soraetimes successful and their - 
successes encourage continued efforts at organization for change. Successful 
redistribution of power reduces a pa thy among the powerlcssandencourageis citizen 
participation in community problem solving; however, it is only one aspect^of the 
potential for community development built around power concepts. 

The posited definitiojis of -power rellect a concept of power-oriented, community 
development that cst;rMishes a form of intervention capable of coping with the 
multiplicity of power sour/es and the variety of ways in which power rnay be 
exercised. This comprehensive approach To power an4 (immunity interaction 
provides the rationale for a flexible and varied community devclopmcnt.approach, 
with a view to producing more effective change. . .. 



Historical Antecedents and Assumptions . 

The origins of the power-conflict approach to community change lie neithcrwithin 
community development as it is practiced in America's aid program abroad nor in 
the homeland version of community development carried on between universities 
and small towns. These latter varieties of community development arc cion'cerned 
with unified, homogeneous. community effort, the reduction of barriers between 
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elements in the eprnmimiL. find maximiim partic^ in the pmbleni-solving 

^proeess of a. relatively simple soeialprder. l lVcy do not concentrate on community 
problems relative to' race, poverty, or^-pX)\verlessness; nor do they conceive of 
eominiinity change in tenuis of the, iniftaet of science and technology, or resourec- 
alloeation patterns, or community goal setting. . ^ . 

For " a ^eoneeptuali/iition t)f eommunit)-*: development in . a power-conllict 
fr^iework. one* must look primarily to the action of social inter\eners. For 
example, there wasihe sponsorship and participation of civil rights organizers who, 
in the early days oTthe Black revolution, moved into the southern states, or the 
liberal elements in the labor movement, the philanthropic foundations and contract 
researdi groups seeking to .demonstmte routes ol' change, jiie reform-orieated 
, grouj^in the churehes, and the advocaey-oriented profei^sionals in law, planning:., 
and social work^. rHeWitingsandthe organi/ingaetirf^iesofSaulAhhsky, radical- 
change advocate and'^ofessional org:i;ii/er for change, provicfc detsiils of power- 
conflict theory and practice.^ From the academic world, the sociologist Lewis Coser 
contributes a supportive analysis ol' conflict as an Integral part and iniportant 
f n nc t i o n o f s oc ia 1 i n tc ra c t i o n . ^ In point of t i mo , c o n fl i c t -o ri c n t ed ■ c oiu ni u n ity * 
dcvciopnient dW's back to early industrial and agricultural reform, but the height '■ 
of the effort too j pla ce in. the l%()s. In the mid-sixties, the administration of fhc 
I'conomic ()p^^ortLTiTTH^HiX)L*t pro\ ided ii large-scale model ol' local-level., power- 
conflict oriented communit\- action sptinsorcd and nurtured for a tiiiic by the 
federal government on behalf of the War on Poverty.^ For c.vamplcs one may 
follow the work of activists organizing in minority communjt^s, including the 
ethnic communities now opting to escape powcrlcssness in.^i^^ttrge cities, and 
those who organize for power among special-interest gr'MpJs (e.g.. welfare 
mothers). Current activities demonstrate consumer power and the tactical strength 
of tjie women's liberatixin mo\ement.'' Included in this de\'clopment is Alinsky's 
renewed call to the lower middle class to icctignizc its lack of power, and t-t\thc 
. radicals (change makers) to help organize this grtiup as the cornerstone of a major 
effort for change. 

Although varied in origin and background,'all of the change makers tend to define 
and conccptuaHzc the' power-conflict approach in the same way. They see it as an 
essential means of having impact and exerting influence on the decision makers in 
the community. So cohcci\'cd, power increases the capacity of one. part ot the 
community to participate in community decision making and to change the agenda 



'C't". Saul Alinsky's l/uies for Railkals{\c\\ Vi)rk: Raiidoiii House, 197l)and his Ui'veilk'for 
Isiulicals (C'liicago: l)tii\crsil\ of Chicago Pivss. 1^46). 

M.cwis A. Cosc.r. Ilw h'unctions (j/ .SV^r/V// CV^/?///i7 ( Cilcncoc. 111.: Thi-' Five Press of Cilcncoc, 
1^56). .. .. .. 

^Daniel P. Moynihaii. \lasin\um icasihlc Misunik'rstaiulin\: (Now York: 'I'^c. I:po Press. 
I%9). ,' ' I '■ 



'•Alinsky, Ihik-s fifV liailicais 
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oV the decision* makers who arc setting the social priorities ancf allocating scarce 
-respurces tor the total community .0n this framework of community.jntcraction. . 
eonfljct between community subgroups, or between a subgroup and the 
. community, is considered inljcrent in the social system. It is viewed as functional as 
well as dysfunctional, and there is the conviction that conflict can be optinii/.ed for 
the good of the whole community. Building from these foundations, wc can trace 
the emergence of a forrn of social intervention (community development) directed ■ 
towards production of conflict between a subeonimunity. or component, and the . 
decision makers of the larger community, with the assumption that increasing the 
power of the subcomm unity will benefit not only that subcommunity but the larger 
community as well, ^ ^ 

I his power-conflict approach, with its historical antecedents, is only 6ne aspect of 
I the potential for community development built around power concepts. It is. 
j however^ too narrow in scope J^match the complexities of power that exist in the 
community today. Alin^^^^y^has a record oi' sueeesscsand his teaching has fathered 
more, but his goal of a union of the powerless led by unified radiails hiKS not come 
about. He did not achieve the massive gf fort for change that he .sought. 

" ^ ' ' ' . . ^ ■ ■ ■ . : 

Scientific Power Considerations < 

For commuhity ascendancy to be meaningful, there has to be some understanding 
of the way in which power can he used to set and achieve reasonable and meaningful 
goals, vr/.. the role 'Of sdencc and technology in power-oriented commimity 
d e \ e I o pm e n t a p p r oa e h e.sr?>e ie n e e im d tec h n o logy ha ve c o n t r i b u t ed by p ro v id i n g u s 
w ith many products that may be used as components in the actuali/iition of social 
goafs." Science and technology' have also contributed to understanding of the 
process by'whieh these products^may be put to useful ends. The real challenge of 
community development today is to combine the multifacets of the concept of' 
■ power discussed in ( !/thfough (5): as noted-previously . The results miry be seen as 
.akin to releasing the power of the atom and then seeking means of turning it to 
cpnstruttive rather than destructive purposes. Similarly, the power that may be 
trained through science and. technology presents a challenge for development. 

This challenge has-been recognized, albeit in limited settings, for some time now. 
' Thus,, contributions to the theory of product-process iVitcgrat ion .have bccn.'made 
by industrial engineers spe'eiah/ed in time -mot ion studies, by chemical engineers 
focusing on unlttipcrations. by econpmi.sts epncerned with benefit-cost and cost- 
efleetiveness .studies, and moft recently, 'by operations rese4reher,s and systems } 
analysts;- Miiny of the techniques presently in use in government programming 
attempt to integrate product an(J process- through goal-oriented planning: They, 
have roots in procedures dating back to the 195()s, frcqucntly-cncouragcd and aided 
by the U.S. [defense establishment, For example, the Program Planning and 
Budgeting System , (commonly known as PPBS). .implc^pcntcd throughout the 
Executive branch in 1965. represents a systematic effort to forge link^j betwebtt^ 
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jjU^nning. programming. and resource allocaiion'. in the direction oldefined goals 
. \vTi ic h ma k e ea c h i nc rea s i ng ly re Ic va rit to t h c o t h er . 

'Yhh jreprcsents a. shift in the approach to development problems involving what 
may 'be terrned the sociali/ation of science and' technology.. Not so long ago. 
volumes of 'govcrnrnental and no ngo\^ern mental studies ^ concentrated on 
inventories pi' natural and human resources and scieniilic advances as a base, for 
planning. Today, however, a new orientation is. emerging! The concept of single 
solutions to identified problems is bffing replaced by recognition oft he necessity for 
* a mu It i path way approach to the challenges of development. The interrelationships 
between component have come to be'rccogni/.ed as often moresignifiaintthanthe 
p re se ne e o r : i b se n ce- o f a s i ng le co m p o ne n t . • T h i s ch a n^e rc 11 e ct j\ th e ; re la t i o n s h i p s 
between the , social and- natural environments within which human communities 
f u nc t ion. It re llec t s t he co nee pt o f c6 ram u n i ty . a s we . ha v e d e fin ed i t , co ns is t i rig\) f 
complex, dynamic, interacting systems* of component parts which arc so 
i ryte r re la ted ^ a nd b a la n ce d t h a t e ha nge s i n <) ne. com p o ne jn t a re'c:l^i k e ly t o re s u 1 1 i n 
changes in pther parts of the system, f'hus^ evaluation the net results of a given 
•propo.sit^d actlory (e\g.. leveling of a wooded, tract to niake room lor a new housing 
development) can be made only after comprehensive analysis of the intridite and 
diverse interactions among. the eomponentssinccVhese must operate harmoniously 
•with res pee^t to critica,!' socioeconomic, physical, and ecological elements. 

Hdwjcvt^r. just as ■ thi power-conflict ccfmtiiunity development approach, which 
stresses decision- ma king ascendancy as The root, to change, has limitations, so 1*00. 
in'appjication.'.the scienttfic power approach to' change rcllects its antecedents in 
systerris ana lys is'\ind "Engineering, *^ As New' York City Deputy Mayor Timothy 
C-osfello points out: 

'I hc trouble with' systems engijieer.s is that they,arriv«5 on the scene too late^nd leave it too 
soon., They, faji U). help dec i.^ion-m^kprs"' with fiolicy and objective formulatjon or with 
-problems ol 'implementatif^in. .T|?e engineers tend to take it for granted thai "what.wc S3>' 
.'should be done** i.s known* and once they figure out how to do it. thc^pw^ram in lact can be 
. iftiple'mented wUhoui furl her ado,'' / • ' . • * 

What wc are saying, in effect. Is that there need!* to be dcA/isCd a t orm of community 
development'suited to. the problems of the^^970s— w*hich are vastly 'different from 
th o se iili" o-n ly a le w dec^j dcs ■ past tha t re la tes to a 1 1 so u rces o I' power a i feet i ng t he- 
'community*. A form of 'intervention .must be established to cope with the 
nmiltipliluty of power Sources and the variety of ways in^which power can be utilized. 
. vyhere^and .when it is needed, in line with realistic> and feasible -aims. . , ' 

■ . - V J, ■ • • ■ , ... ^ " ' ■■ ' / 

it is a fact; however. tKat in tbe.United States vve do not have :j tradition-forthik kind 
of coor.dination. direction.' and unified planning. Change Qr. community 
, d(*,velopn1ent has always tendecf'to be produced oh a relatively ad hoc. unplanned 



'Quoted 'in riaboF .SLrasser. •'Impediments to Societal F^roblem Solvingr What Must Happen 
Beforc We Can'Succecd.;* S'/.>t'(7n/m. 8. No, (Tuly 1971). p. 46. . . 
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b;isis; ahd has iVcqucnlly rcsulled in incllicicncv and inequity in ihc creation ol 
siKMalpn)ducis/rhcrcisJ'or.cxamp(c;ihLanowlcdgcexplosion^^^ modern 
phenomenon which produces new. teehnologi'es all the lime. The change impact is 
•felt and other cpmponenis ia society have to play "eateh-up." st) that they can cope 
with the change . that has been prod iieed. I hiis. the nation t|uickly changed to^'t ' 
travel, and equaily quickly had to deal with noise, pollution, transit lines, railroad 
financial problems, and airport growth. Community developnieni for the I97{)s 
must be concerned w ith any one of the. power-exerting components, ^^r^'^y "^••'^ ' 
them. Ina'broad analogy Jhefciiimniuniiy development role is somewhat like t ha lot 
the, clutch in.an autonit)bile. |cx^^^ the shifting of community gearsto obtain 
differeni mixes or ratios oT'fi'i^lvvcr; \ hc comiaiunity developer enters into rlie 
ongoing interaction of .comnuinUy power^ind, with appropriate skills and fools 
(e.g.. science and lechnolo.gy). serves asacUta lyst, motivator, measurer. unifiei\ and 
teelinieal as>fislant. as well as iri;oiher roles designed. to. improve and enhance. the 
social product. ■ , • . . . . . , 

■ \ h\^ cqneepiuali/aiion is clcarEy.bascd on'a number of assliniptions. Kor example, 
it is fuirdamental thaC <-'oninumilies must be considered as constituted ol 
components, 't hese components vary in relation to power, and the power revel, o*l 
anv one can be.aagmenied\ Cominuniiiy components ttiat exercise the decision- 
making" function would, by definition, usually "be unwilling to j>urrender that 
function tt^ otht^r components. T-inaltyv in terms. of optimizing the output of the 
eomnuinilv in the senting of priorities to achieve social g^ni Is. in the appropriate 
distribution ollresoWes. iiwiy;bc" eWMi.lial t power of one or more of 

the components, keeping; in^lnd.'%^ of power 'as Refined in items (1 

through (5). . '-i ' 

th anti Application • 

Considering ihJ^ broad coneeMuali/at'iOilof power posiled.and t^ic communityasa 
. nuilli-eomponeniial system. . J is neeessiiry to .develop some loim of synthesis to 
render the lju)ugh I of inierv<^tit)n \vorka;blev some way.oi ma'king.ihe complexity 
ma nii^ea ble' A I i h is po in t;*^ d^ 

forth wkh a i'rdl^y^^rtr^^^ efteciiveif injlcgraies the many alternativc:'approtiehes 
io/de\^U)pment^j^ 

e.v^isfeiiee-of v(^^ >fHH^ power ascendancy.' In 'vie\y of.the complexity of the. 
V.rt>.bl^'"i^ P^^^^^^^^?^^^ "^'^ be;suffiei'eni. Redefinition of our scope of 

concerh. so "as t^mpjif>^e ; problems involved, may make for more easily 
circumscribed sokitLis: howevei\ the accuracy and adequacy o.fvihe solutions wi.lJ 
' be det'crmiried bv theVgree to which the red.efined..problenvietuaIl^/ 
''the rcralittcs' of Ihc \m\^km area.. ".I hus. for example. a houi;ing,progra.m,niay be a 
■ ■pr()blem area ankMiabV^o some sort of solution: howeve/. the extent to which 
. development o[ more ihi'u sing of a specified kind actually soKrs thc undeflying 
■■ ...conflictj>\aTid tragedies of a di.sadvantaged coiMniunilv is t|uestionable ^ 
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To provide community development vWorkers ^vith some met(j^>doJogy lor the 
purpose 61 synthesis, a series ol' tools have been developed; The follajving tigurcs 
presenji some o| these tools that are recommended to community developers as 
worth try ing. 'I he rnodels are useful in identify ing ^oals, specifying inputs necessary 
to achieve these goals, and considcri-'ng the total social system within which the 
action takes place. ?■ ... 

Thus. Figure 1 presents, the social system in terms of components and their 
relationships.** Viewed in tliis manner, a community development worker may be 
-.better able to discern the essence of power relationships within the framework of the-, 
community. As .may be noted, tiie workerbegins with determination of community 
goals, objectives, and priorities. The importance of goal-directed planning on 
national as well .as loCaNcvels was noted by the White House National Goals 
Resea^^ Staff, which identified and called for^a concerted effort to put iato 
perspective the major issuc^lbr development in this country.*' The^White House 
report focused on a number of;:emcrging alternatives -(conflicts) which are an 
intrinsic part oT diversified comhiunity development efforts. For exacciple, what 
^jho'iild be the policy with res^^ect" to population distribution? Should thf^nation ' 
attempt to redistrilJute its popuhMjon from urban ghettos, or should it focus on 
improving life in the ghetto? In terms of power, this means a decision as to whether 
power struggles over ghetto land should be airticd toward clearance of this land for 
other purposes, with building of suitable low-cost housing elsewhere, or whether 
they should instead mean renewal or replacement of existing structures with newer 
and better units which have the same fundamental purpose. " ' 

Determination of goals is only one part of the operating (workingj system; 
however. In this modern heterogeneous society, there will be many goals that are of 
critical importance to our \yelfare and of legitimate concern. Since resources for 
. achieving these goals are'also finite at any given point in time, there has to be some 
means of selecting among competing interests, thus determining priorities, and this 
cannot be done effectively on a. hit-or-miss. basis. 

. ' . ^ . ■ ' 

-On^' possible approach to the task of determining, priorities is through judicious 
appHJy^ion of systenis'techniqucs, using a -screening mechanism that focuses on 
program utility, feasibility; arid apppopriateness.'" Questions raised through such a 
process may not be easy to answer, and their.exploration may take time. Thisf4ct, 
, in itself, often raises oppositipn on the part of activist groups which are anxious to . 

.''Raphael J. Salmon, Some /niefrelatipnships Among Urban Problems (Columbus, Ohio: 
;..Battelle Memorial Institute, VlarSh 1968). * . ; . 

■ "*Nationai GdalSv^ Research Staff, Toward Balanced rosy thr Quariiily With Quality 
(VVashingtori: U.S. Government Printing. Office, 

/ . . ,. «■ 

. "'For more detailed^formulation and application of the screens, see Raphael J. Salmon, 

Priority- Assii^muenis for Board on Medicine NAS /'ro/W7.v( Washington: National Academy ^ ' 

^of Sciences, September 2, 1567). 
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Source: Raphael J, Salm^^in. .Sf>/?/(^ Interrelationships Anwn^ Urban Problems 
(Colii'mbiis. Ohio: HuiUHcr^Memoriai Insliluie. March 1968), 



Fig. 1. The Cominuriiiy l)evelopnienl Process 



gcrdireclly into ihc area of power eontlieiv l or example, one may weilask whether 
il is wise^ir elTccli\e lo»uiulcriake a prtijecl which is uiililarian and objectively 
feasible but runs counter to prevailing traditions to the point that its implemen- 
latioh is likely to.resuii in conflict, I his may require appraisiil of both the likely 
outcome of such conflict. forlhe project could prove self-defeatingif the opposition 
is too strong to be dealt with, and the advisability of considering alternative 
approaches to thC; sa^e issue/ At what Icvcl .can conflict.be utilized as a unifying 
force in the community tl\;ugh the wise professional guidance of a community 
developer? As Marris and\ein point out. the agents of rcform'must act as 
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••fiicililaiors. analysis, and catalyzers, crystalizing the good inienlion.s of many 
people around a common endeavor, yel wiihoui imposing on their 'freedom. 

Asscssmenl of present operations and practices, as they relate to powergroupsand 
decision makers, may be aided by. the matrix shown in Figure 2.'- I his structure 
prcsentji a louudation lor construction of community development theory in ir 
rcalis^ij framework, within which tools, practices, and approaches can be 
fashioned. In a sense, the matrix presents a systematic picture or map of any 
comniimity with the contents of the boxes, and their relationships to one another, 
making up the areas and routes of social interaction. These components constitute 
the variables of the development process. F'or example, the. matrix identifies the 
actors who should be involved in each action, and the actions that relate to each 
, other. On this basT^.. one can begin to. consider factors such as program orientation, 
and areas oTgap and overlap, and to determine the likelihood that change can be 
made in present operations and, in planning by appropriate use o I power. Such 
appraisil may then sug^^est action iilternatives that can be realistically considered. 

Appraisal of alternatives means consideration of the implications of,;the various 
option.s for public policy, j-or example, it can be .asked, what are the benefits and 
costs of different proposals for changing the educatioilaf system in our urban 
cvniers? What effects woyld chahges in funding patte7T?iB h ave on health care 

■ systems' deniantl supply relationships, and service co.sts?As higure 3 indicates, 
evaluation and Tee^ aluat ion ol prograni op t ions is based on what probably could be 
achieved if no cliange were made (estimated), on the potentialsof the program, and 
on the achievements expected from each of^the alternatives under cons id era tjonX' 
I he difference bet%vecn the curves provides a nieasufte of the. advisability- of The 
program. Thus, if (a), .which is the increment of change, is small between what 

. IxM lormance wtuild be expected with no change and what the program option 
suggests, then w hy ha\ e the change? I .ike wise, it ( b). \vtrtch is the increment between 
the program option under consideration and^the Diagram potential, is hirge. then 
\vhy the re liieta nee to consider mi) re suitable options? . • 

In this nianoer. community dew.lopment. can utilize the Jii.:^^natic methodologies 
developed. 'by related sci'entific and- technological lields to assist in identifying at.^ 
what points and for what purposes specific processes can and should be utilized. 
Through such applications, commimity development can play a key role in assisting 
decision making and changing power patterns, which means more than simpK' 
revitalizing citizens as participants in a^deniocratic system. 



"IVtcr Marris and Nhirtin Rein. Pilcninias of Soiial Rc/itr/ii, PoVcriy, and Caninntniiy 
Aciion- in the United Suiws (Nl-w York: Aihcrion IVl-ss. I9fi7). 

|-hor more dctiiilcd development arid application ot this matrix, see- Raphael .1. S;ilmon. A 
Xiairi-x .\/cflioi/<)/(>\iy /or llValuaiion of Health .Si.s/<'/;A (Wajfhington: National .Academy ot 
Sciences, Sep tern her 5..) 9 70).. / ^ _ 

'i<aphac[ J. Salmon. Stcdti-auh Sonw I'hbuiihis Before Aciioh (Washington: U.S. 
IX-parimLMVt ol lksilth. L-dUL\ition. and Wcllarc. 1969). * . 
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Source:. ^Raphael J, Salmon, A Matrix Metliodobsy for Evaluation of Health 
.SV,s7tv;rv (VVashington. D.'C: National Academy of Sciences, September s, 1970). 



Fig. 2. Matrix- tor Evaluation of Community Programs 



. Communica'tions Requirements* 

1 he interaction of power; groups andldecision makers rnay be conceived m higurc 
Note that the ltnkagc>; between dacision milkers and public servants arc direct 
an^strong. Usually, the first are the "attors" arid the second the "reactors": thus the 
arrow is often one-sided. Similarly, thd linkage between the public andcommunity 
leaders is clear and is often a two-way street. There are fiirfewer lines of relationship 
and harmorw, however, between the pilblic and decision makers or public servants, 
brcommun^ity leaders and decision makers. As shown in Figure 4, decisionmaking 
i.sa component and product of the activities of the matrix in Figure2. Power is one 
of the inputsthat determines ultim;ite performance, Power is also a result ol'^Jic role 

■' * - . . ' ... • 

'■'RaphacJ:'J. Salmon. "A Systems Approach to Research Priorities " paper presentedat IEEE 
Region 3 Gonvention. CharlottesviJle^Va., Appil I97J: 
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J - So II rcc : K a p fi ac l J. ■ S a hi i o n . ' Mvdkci ul: Sot he ■ . 7 //< jz/i,'/ /V.v Before A ctUm 
(Washington. *':>.C.;V.S. Department of Healthy Eduailion. and Weilarc, 1969). 

AsscssniWit oi' I^rograni ElTcctivcncss 




ano^jinXcrac/ons of component , parts, . l luis. a critical lolc ol. the community 
dsneU)p\ t/ifs ;tt)'buildrbrHdges-bet.wccna hc^^ un ity . wiih 

thc^>uq}ose ol niaximi/ing resources, utilizing the relevant tools of science and 
teehnologv towards specific goals, in this \ iew. the role ol'the coiriJTiuiiity developer 
is to forge stronger linkages hctween all elements of the process, aiming towards 
cle;n-ly* understood, products. . , . . ,■ ' 



Implementation of such a s\stcmatic approach lo 'po\\XM-orie;itcd community . 
development niii^v takc .placc '.with \ar>'ing sponswrship under many different 
settings, hor example, we may expecl'the ledera'l government to continue' to 
sponsor intervention, thereby affecting the ioeal decision-making process, 
Protessional organizers of the Saul Alihskv model are likely continue li#aniake 
tlieir services available to. a \ariety of sponsors w ho arc committed to change -but . 
not involved with opera^>ns. LiJcal leadership organized arouncj a particular f pc Us ,' 
of powerlessn.css. such as income maintenance in the welfare communitw is 
continuing, to grow as groups of the powerless increasingly feel the need and 
pQSsibilitw.for changing their status. ^.I.*rograms of inter\ critio/i. through advocacy 
sponsored. by professionals in gi\tMfYiclil.s<e-.g.. planning or liVi^ation). arc in tl^ir 
infancy bilt have the potential of pi o\ idingJiechniLai assistance and know-'howM^v^ 
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.^ Source: Raphael. J. Salmon, "A Sy sterns Approach to. Research Priorities,' 
Paper presented at IEEE Region 3 Convention, Charlottesville, Va., April 1971. 



Fig. 4. Power Groujis and Decision M 
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This brings us to a critical and timely qiicstipn. (tan community 'develbpmerrt, 
working through a university (especially a state-si^jy^fcrted univ play a i^olein 

this effort to work withjiowcrjorconstructive^nd^hrough systematic applicatioru 
of the knowledge gained through science and technology? If so, what kind of role? 
How likely is such a role to find acceptance? This, perhaps, is the universities' 
challenge of the 70s. 
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